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NEW BOOKS 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


Cc. W. CARLETON & CO., 
499 Broadway, New York. 
oe 
ae 
ARTEMUS WARD IN LONDON. 
This new book, by the late Artemus Ward, contains, among 
many other laughable chapters, the celebrated Letters to Punch, 
which created so much merriment. It is illustrated with numer- 
ous comic drawings by Howard, and will be found one of the 


most amusing books of the season. Bound uniformly with 
Ward’s other books, Price $1 50. 


NOJOQUE: 

By Hinton Rowan Helper, author of that great sensation book, 
“The Impending Crisis of the South,” of which 140,000 copies 
were sold, g 

It is a scorching book, this new one, and will have enemies 
everywhere; but its facts, citations, and proofs, are of the most 
effective order; the book will be read by everybody North and 
South, and will have as much effect on public opinion now, as 
the author’s first famous book in 1860. 


Price $2, elegantly bound in cloth, 


THE CLERCYMAN’S WIFE, 
And other tales and sketches, by Mrs. Anna Cora Ritchie 
[Mowatt], author of “Fairy Fingers,” “The Mute Singer,” etc. 
#,* Price $1 75, 


THE CAMERON PRIDE. 

A delightful new novel by Mrs. Mary J. Hotmes, whose books 
are read and re-read with so much pleasure. *,* Also new edi- 
tions of her other books; Hugh Worthington—Tempest and 
Sunshine— Lena Rivers—Marion Grey—Meadow Brook—English 
Orphans—Cousin Maude—Homestead—Dora Deane—Darkness 
and Daylight. *,* Price $1.50 each. 


BEAUSEINCOURT. 

An intensely interesting and powerful new novel by the author 
of “ The Household of Bouverie,” which made such a sensation 
afew years ago Price $1.75. *,* Also a new edition of Hovaz- 
HOLD oF Bouvsris, two volumes in one, price $2.00. 

tay” These books are all beautifully bound in cloth—are sold 
every where—and will be sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 


price, by 
@. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


Special Edition for the United States. 
(Published in Advance.) 


THE ART-JOURWNAL: 


A MONTHLY RECORD OF 
THH FINE ARTS, THH ARTS of MANUFACTURE, 
&c., &o.,, doy 
With Numerous Engravings on Steel 
and Wood. 

SvupscrreTion FirreeN DoLLars PER ANNUM, 
During the Year 1867, there is being Published with the 
ART-JOURNAL 
AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE 
OF THE 
PARIS UNIVERSAL BXHIBITION, 


Commencing with the opening of the Exhibition, and to be 
an from month to moath, until there shall have been en- 
ve 
Two THOUSAND 
OF THE 
CHOICEST WORES IN ART-MANUFACTURE. 


, Lr will be no extra charge for tue ART-JOURNAL 80 illus- 
ral 

The Catalogue will be pepicatsp, by gracious permissi \n, to 
the Emperok OF THE Frencu; and it cannot be doubted that 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 
HAVE JUST OPENED 
A CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF 
INFANTS’ EMBROIDERED PIQUE CLOAKS, CHILDREN’S 
WALKING SUITS, BOYS’ SUMMER SUITS. 
A180, 
BATHING DRESSES 
In every variety. 
BROADWAY and 10th St, 


CARPETS, 


MOQUETTES, AXMINSTERS, WILTONS, VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY, AND LNGRAILNS. 


AT REDUCED PRICES, 





ain ates new designs, manufactured expressly for our re- 
ALSO 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN OILL CLOTHS, 
in great variety, at $1 00, $1 50, and $1 75 per square yard. 
A. T. STEWART & CO., 
Broadway and 10th St. 





while the Work will be one of the highest possible interest, it 
will be largely useful as a volume of instructive soggnesions to 
all classes of Art-manufacturers throughout the world. 


VIRTUE & YORSTON, 
NEw YORK ...........0e-seeeeeeeeeeeee-12‘DEY STREBT. 
BONG. cccaccccce coccccee co: cescepnclil ean mm. 
PHILADELPHIA.. . 222 WaLnut STREET. 


sO eee eeeeeeeeeers 


sseeeeeeess.00 AND 57 YOUNGE STREET. 
And all Booksellers. 


NOW PUBLISHING, 
THE CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES, 
A CYCLOPADIA OF 
Experimental, Chemical, Mathematical, and 








JULY NUMBER NOW READY. 
AMBERIOAN REPRINT 
or 
LONDON SOCIETY, 


A BRILLIANTLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
The July number commences a new volume, and is unusually 
attractive and interesting. Several beautiful Full-page Engrav- 
ings and numerous Wood-cuts. 
The articles, eighteen in number, are varied and entertaining, 
suitable light reading for the sea side or summer travel. 
A Tauz or Tus Dexsyr. 
Acapsxy Beies., Illustrated. 
Hovss-Huntine, Illustrated. 
A Practical Word about SwITZEBRLAND. 
Havunts ror TH088 IN 88aRCH OF HEALTH. 
Boatime Lira at OxForD. 
Etc., ete., ete. 
For sale by all Booksellers and Newsagents. Single numbers, 
40 cents ; subscription for the year, $4.50; for the half-year, $2.25. 


THE RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE and LONDON SOCIETY sent 
to one address for the year, $6; six months, $3. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, Publishers, 
459 Broome Street, New York. 


Specimen numbers will be sent prepaid to any address{ on re- 
ceipt of 80 cents. 


DWICHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 
Each number containing sixteen pages, including FOUR 
PAGES OF MUSIC. Published Fortnightly. 
Terms: Two Dottans Per Annum. Specimens sent free. 
Joux 8, Dwicut, Editor. 
@LIVER DITSON & Co., 
Publishers, 





Boston. 


CHAS, H. DITION & Coy 





Mechanical Philosophy and Natural History. 


The sections have been written by authors of great scientific 
eminence, amongst whom are Professors Owen, Ansted, Tenant 
and Young; Drs. Letheby, Bushnan, Scoffern, and others. With 
an introductory discourse of the Objects, Pleasures and Advan- 
tages of Science, by Henry Lord Brougham, D.C.L., F.R.8., 
L.L.D., Member of the National Institute of France, and of the 
Royal Academy of Naples. 

Edited by James Wilde, author of the “Magic of Science,” 
“Shells and their Inhabitants,” “ Fossils,” “ Useful Plants,” &c. 

The following subjects are combined in this work ;— 


Heat, Light, Meteorology, Electricity, Electro-Metall 
Magnetism, Ethnology 


Botany, Crystallography, Acoust: cs, 
Chemistry, Geology, Algebra, Series and Photo- 
raphy, Practical Geometry, hy een ag BE end Spherical, 
ectro-Magnetism, Electro-Telegraphy, Mechanical . 
Applied Mechanics, Arithmetic, Navigation and Nautical Astro- 
nomy, Geometry, Plane and Spherical, Comparative Fageolegs, 
Comparative Anatomy, Zoology, Logarithmetic Tables of Natural 
Numbers, Sines, Tang: nts, &c., Mineralogy, Astronomy, 


Illustrated with Portraits [on stee)] of eminent scientific men. 





A SfaWaART & OO.~, 
ARE NOW OFFERING 
THE ENTIRE BALANCE 
OF THEIR 
POPULAR STOCKS OF 
SILKS, BROCHI GRENADINES, 
LACES, CLOTH, 
AND 


SILK BASQUES, 
JACKETS, SACQUES, 
&e., &e., 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
BROADWAY and 10th St. 





THE GREAT 


NORTHERN PLEASURE ROUTE. 


TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS’ 
EXCURSION SEASON TICKETS, 
(1867.) 

NEW YORK AND RETURN 
Vu 
NIAGARA FALLS, MONTREAL, LAKE CHAMPLAIN, 
TICONDEROGA, LAKE GEORGE, AND SARATOGA, $35 90 


Ditto, Drrro, via QUEBEC, .............. 40 50 
vu WHITE MOUNTAINS, 

PORTLAND, BOSTON, AND NEW YORE............ 8364 

Meals and Berths on Steamers between Toronto and Montreal 


taciadea 





Also, and wood engravings, illustrative of the various sub- 
jects treated in the work. In parts, at 30 centseach. Published 
semi-monthly. To be completed in about 70 parts, 
LONDON PRINTING AND PUBLISHING OO. 
.West Fourth Street, near Broadway, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Henry A. Brown, Manager. 





SATTERLEE & CO, 


70 Broadway and 15 New St. 


STOCKS AND BONDS BOUGHT AND SOLD 
ON COMMISSION, 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 

ALL VARIETIES, ty 





THROCGH SLEEPING OARS FROM NEW YORK 
TO ST. ALBANS AND ROUSE’S POINT. Also, 
From Albany to Niagara Falis. 


American money taken at par, and tickets good till Ist Novem- 
ber next. 


Passengers wishing to visit either the Saguenay River, or Lake 
Memphramagog, may diverge at Quebec and Sherbrooke respec 
tively ; the through Tickets being available on their return. 

‘Tickets for Sale at the General Agency, 

175 Broadway, New York, 


Also, at the St. Nicholas, Metropolitan, Fifth Avenue, ané other 
Hotels, and at the Principal Railway Ticket Uffices in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, St, Louls, Detroit 
Chicago, New Orleans, Buffalo, &c. 


| EDWD P. BEACH, Gent Agent 
ox Lat, 190, er ee 
4¢ 


Ph 








THE ALBION! 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


HE BRITISH AND N. AR. M. STEAMBRIPS. > 














RUBSIA.......- 
FAVA... ceceeeee ‘leaves 
yam KEW TORK TO LIVERFOSK 
Ohief Cabin Passage. ....8150 00 | Second Cabin Pasgage.... . gi00 


FROM NEW YORK TO PARIS. 
Chief Cabin Passage, $165, 





¢ owners of these ship tt 
Freight or Palelice, tbply'td av - tw at ss 
az arte, shaiibiiieien, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 


San oa. 30 tenes 6, balling twict & Week, carrying 
OBVERY~. SATURDAY, 
BYSRY) WEDNESDAY, 
From Pier 44, North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 
PAYABLE IN GOLD, 
e«ell5 00 Do. 
te OS A i 
a tn! ew — + aunt Cabin, $110; Steer- 


also forwerded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
at moderate rates. | “ 


\ paseage, from Liverpool or tangata Boe bees ate 


For farther information, apply at the Company’s offices, 
'WOBN G, DALB « 


f 


way, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAM NAVICATION CO. 
yoo 





L AND NEW 


ST yon pi i ling st QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 





Sailing from Pier 47 North River, every Saturday. 


The size of all these: gy ey ent 
Booms, opening direct}, = Saloon ; the accommodations 
and fare are uns! the rates lower than egcon 9 


An experienced Surgeon 4 each ship, free of [ou 
are issued in this country to to pre’ 
of their friends from Liverpool or Queenstown eros the ps 


ere th currency. 
Deke tors any amount issued Du at any Bank in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland at the lowest rate. 
Passage from New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— 


CABIN, $90 snd 875 , Gold; BTEERAGE, $90, Currency. 
oe AER Se EE Sat 


of the Company, ¥. W. J. HURST, Manager, 


‘as 





PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CO.’S 
THROUGH LINE TO CALIFORNIA. 


Touching-at“Mexioan Ports, and Carrying the U.S. Mail. 
Taxover 1x Twewrrrwo Dars. 








nary or iver foto Gua ee pons rari 
on the det, at ith ed. Wat of very month exeup except when those 
dates: fall om SATURDAY 


ASPINW. , via with one oe 
Sastes Panama for 84x Fuancisco, touching 
at NIE * . 

id ST "AMERICAN PORTA eof ist 
or ACIFIO an 
rir Pacmig as Cx 


ac eonnects with aus 
of ith oC each month ——=-~ mre 


Op air eme area Th 


ferous Qtaetan® from Cumann mic owes to | 20 


LU aoe vast ame ere fie. 





FOR BREMEN VIA SOUTHAMPTON. 
NEW YORE AN SREMEN'GTRAMSHIP Co. 


SATURDAYS, 
FOR SOUTHAMPTON — BREMEN. 


or and Bremen, at the 
; babies ere in its equivalent in currency, 
or 


First cabin $110; canna Gahin 008; steerage $35. 
From Bremen, Southampton, &c., to New York, 
First cabin $110; second cabin $75; steerage $43. 

EXCURSION TICKETS Out and Home: 
First cabin $210; second cabin $130; steerage $70. 


Sailing days from Now Terh-ond-Denee every 
June:. 15 & 29 daly nde Aug...... 10 & 2 
Sept.....74&21 | Oct...... 5 & 19. | Nov.. 2, 16 & 30. 


P= For EERE ene eoitiaga ce bills of exchange, apply to 


tT cea TAYLOR, President, 40 Broadway. 
THE ONLY AMERICAN LINE 


; TO : 
ENCLAND AND FRANCE. 


THE NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S 
first-class Steamships ARAGO and FULTON, in connection with 
the New Yor Mail Mail 8. 8. Company’s steamers a and 
GUID ‘AR to Havre, carrying the U. 8. from 
AK. 46 North River, at noun, on the e following days, ~~ at 

outh 








H. A. Gapspzn ...... SATURDAY, April 13. 

ay - Sumyer...... SATURDAY, April 27. 

FULTO H. Townsgnd....8SATURDAY, May 11. 

GUIDING 8 STAR, E. VawSicn..SATURDAY, May 

ARAGO, H. A. Gapspsn....... SATUR DAY. June & 

"And FOURTEEN DAYS thereafter. 
PRICES of PASSAGE, PAYABLE in GOLD: 
aa LE «$120 
Second Class ...................... 70 
h Tickets te Load 6 extra. 





An experienced 8u m on board. 

The com — uno - 
unless b: 
therefor. - 


ble for specie or valuables 
e value expressed, are signed 
Cc. K. GARRISON for N. ¥. 88. C 
JO8. J. COMSTOCK, for N. ¥. and H. 88. Co. 
For further information apply to 
J08,. J. QOMATOOE, Agen 


°. 7 solace, New York, 
J. A. WOTTON, Havid, Gobded! Agdat io Ber ope, 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
STHAM BETWEEN NEW ‘YORK AND BREMEN, 


i via SOUTHAMPTON. 
The Scruw nee tos Norte GseMan LLoyd run 
between New aa” Bremen, and Southampton, carry- 
sng the United States M 
' FRomM ohon SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
‘ FROM NEW YORK,—tVERY SRUREAY, 
m4 of a Possage — Tp J — From Bey York To BREMEN 
First Cabin, $125 ; Second cabin’ 





gold or nih 


SA, 
pry ota arpcin does 
hat ees orlocnl stepson e phos to each vessel. 
Alt letters must pass through the Post office. 
tay" No Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 


of Lading will tivel not be delivered before goods are 
1) Bits of Hedin wit | es x! 


taken to Ha Southampto: d B at the 
epee For or freight Ge patenmn conty 0 rs 
OBLRICHS bo, 68 Broad Street. 


BLACK STAR LINE. STEAMERS 
FOR NEW ORLEANS. 


Composed of the following first-class 
Ez 


tvalent in currency. 
~ ene and Huli, for which 





pt. J. B, Hildreth. 























TUNG GHURBY ois oo. c ccc cccceses Cay 
MONTGOMERY Capt. F. M. Faireloth. 
BY, ILLE tapi ieuee bg ans 





R. LOWDEN, Agen a Wala: cor. ik 8t. 
DAVID MoCOARD, Agent in New Orleans. 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
AND FORBIGN BXOHANGE OFFIOCB, 

86 South Street and 23 Broadway, N. ¥. 
‘Wex.y Low or Stxamexs To axp From 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 

AT Eytan Ana yaa 





LIVERPOOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSOOTT’S OBLEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 

» AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. 


for £1 and up ble In an: of Great 
Britain va freland, ort or the Goutiagad of Euro F-p- be 
obtained stlowest spply to 
AY TAPetuTrT & Co., 


BROTHERS, 
@6 South St. or 33 Brondwav. N. Y. 


INBREDE'S NOTHING BUT COMPLIMENTS 

as¢ ciopes re czecnted. t way our Wedding Cards and 

e frequently re executed orders, 

om fallen into the io the bands of ‘nexperienced parties (vot engrav- 

ers ¥ sading Coad t Lad xT they do not understand. For the 

%s Xi bq notice, and 
A 





Broadway. 





ot YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED 





RRA samt 





pms Sate aneeE REE 





LONDON AND NEW YORK 
STEAMSHIP LINE. 


Passage te enn or Brest, $110, 


at Reduced 3) a le oe} 








ATALANTA,...... ptain Pinkham, from New Y 

AAA. Oabtate fom New York, Pty 
CELL a." Oaptaln =f York Aug. 17. 
ee — Captain Billings, from New York, Aug. 31] 


itish Iron Steamship ATALANT 
= Piariito & North aire, for Londen, tego bat, ee 


Until frie echo. all be 7 foe ayer} s Gis tne —- call at 
Brest to sot pecemeue. ickets sold through by rail to Paris 
at_25 per cent than regular rates. 

ht will be taken and | through Bills of Lading given, to 
Havre, Antwerp, R and Dunkir'! 
For ya 2 ROBT. * CLARK, 26 Sean, 
Fo rtrelgnt apply a at 54 South 8 


onenewned & ASPINWALL, Agents. 
NEW ROUTE 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 
VIA BRISTOL, R. L. 
The Narreganset Steamship Company’s new and magnificent 


steam 
BRISTOL, Captain Benjamin Brayton, and 
PROVIDENCE. Captain B. M. een dang 


Will comnience running on Long Island | Ly teat ao gome 








17, leaving pier 40 North river, near foot of Can 
ing Albany pier], ee afternoon Pm phan! at 5 
o'clock, connec ristol with Boston and Providence 
Railroad, reaching Boston with shorter railroad ride than by any 
other route. 

Distance by rail, 54 miles ; ; time, 1 1 hour and 30 minutes. 


These steamers are the largest, stanchest and most elegant 
ever placed upon American waters of 3,000 tons burden. 





en of 2,800 horse power, thoroughly sea-go! in all 
respects, fitted in the most substantial manner, with w: t 
compartments, narrow boilers below decks, and with 
every arrangement for comfort and safety. 

In the number and size of their staterooms, and extent and 
splendor of their accommodation, they sre unsurpassed, and in 
the strength of their hulls fully equal to ocean steamers, 

Staterooms secured, tickets for sale and treight omege 
vente made at the Office of the Company, on the pier in 





CENTRAL RAILBRVUAD OF NEW JERSEY 
re foot 3 LIBERTY STREET, North « Dalawarey New = 
a t umn Ss with the 
citer a! 
ite connections, forming a yuan line to the ahi Wale 
AND THE west, without change of 
GREaT MIDDLE ROUTE wt THE WEST. 
Three Express trains daily for the WEST, except Sundays, when 
one evening train. 
SIXTY MILES AND THREE HOURS SAVED 
BY THIS LINE 
TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 8T. LOUIS, &c. 
With but one change of cars. 
SrRine ARRANGEMENT :—Commencing April 29, 1867, 
Leave New York as follows: 





wanneand W 


6.20 a. m., for Flemingto Reston, cm ae Mauch Chunk, 
e708 Naw Yora—First Ca {lliamspor , &e. . 
gla eee ae Stoernge, $47 50 Price of passage, w "Mahan 


port, Wilkesbarre, 
9a. m. P rast Line for Easton, entoirn, —— Pitts- 
or Chung, anda to cangee St" Loul, ennecing 
and but two ci a 

Harrisb with Northern Central and Philadel hia and 
ae or Erie and the Oi) 





and ~~ ay ty Strouds- 
vob ingston, Great Bend, 
Pin in. ¥~ Eaton A ‘Allento Mauch unk, 
Reading, Lg ate Harrisburg, 
3.80 p.m. for Plainfield. 
4p. m.—for Easton. 


5 p. m., Cincinnati Express for Bejen, Boas em, Mauch 
Chank, Reading, 6, Harrisburg, Pittsburg, Chicago, aed ‘Cinelunadl. 
Connects at Harrisburg with trains for Williamsport, Erie, &. 
coping cars to Pittsb 
rt - m., for Somerville ond Flemington. 

6 15 p.m., for Junction and intermediate stations, 

H ote pm, We on Exp For Easton, All 

& estern ress—For m, Allentown, Keading, 
Harris — Pittsburg, and the West. Sleeping Care from Jersey 
City through to Pitts purg every,evening. 

Additional trains are run to Bergen Point and Elizabeth, 


Tickets for the wee can be obtained at the office of the M4 
of New Foot of Liberty Street, N. R., at No. 

1 Astor —_ at Ne 5 8k B71 and 526 Broadway, 4, "No. 10 
Greenwich 


JOSIAH O. STEARNS, Superintendent. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Depot foot of Chambers St., Pavonia Ferry: 
A.M. Da tor Rochester, 
8,00 Re Bam, lor ester, Buffalo, and all points 
830 A.M. Lag Seain, DERG Sev Cueeine as intermediate Sta- 


10,00 A.M. Mail, B: Salamanca, Dunkirk all 
B 4 ts West and Sou seat. - 
2 5 rd a am = ioe -_ intermediate Stations. 
‘ay Train, for ewbi Warwick 
ne 5 ype 
.M. ress, for Salaman 
and all ints South voth tok Weat. ° 
6.00 P.M. Way’ jor 8 
7.00 P.M. mee t 


8,00 P.M. 





a all ts West est and South, 
Emigrant Train, Daly, tee the West. 
Trains a 4 Paterson at 
qb ands AM, 13 and ad 8 408, 5.00, 0 6.80 and 11.00 P-M.— 
me Sorennedt y Signs 5 Theatre ees: 


Sunpay Trams —8.30 A.M {. Way Train for Otisville —12.00 M. 
and 5.00 P.M. for Poterson~7. 00 P M. Night Express, toe! , tor Dunkirk, 
Buffalo, Rochester, ca and all owe est and South— 
11.00 P.M. for Patersom and Fort Jervis 
Trains run through to Salamanca. Dunkitk ana Buf- 
falo out 6 of Coaches, and in direct connection * with 
al) Southern and Western Lines. 

Torta Yentileted and Laxurious Sleeping Coaches accom- 
pany 

Tihs obo oblingd tthe Company's offices —241 Broad- 
way—Depot foot ~e-mmea ork, and Long Dock 
H. BIDD: 

& BPLE, 


Gon Faas, Ayre » 


































of. mankind; and causing the high-born noble to 
one of nature’s gentlemen in the lowest peasant. 
ens there can ever be upon earth, the equality of 

th soul, born of that innate self-respect which 
respect from those around to the man, as 8 man, and not as 
the mere creature of circumstances, whom the accident. of 
birth, or the skill of his tailor, sends forth, to shine equi- 
vocal lastre ie the an ty a (I use the term 
technically, eroes, depend a upon their sur- 
roundings, often yk words of 





ed to think of the great lentengpegiue, whe did not care for 
scenery, travelling up through ry Highlands and 
braving the dangers of the sea; forhe and Boswell hada 
rough passage, which the latter did not take to as stoically as 
his revered chief, who laid himself down in the boat, and bore 
the transit from mainland to island with the equanimity pos- 
sible only to a great philosopher. Skye since then is associa- 
ted with other names than those of onald and McLeod. 
Honours are divided ; and as we think of the majestic Doctor 
















































































being entertained at the old house at Kingsburgh, and sleep- reminding one of the old 
Minetwipinaadiin ination! es 
: e never- lorgotten name of Flora 
| Vou.45. NEW YORK, JULY 2, 1867. No. 29. | pleasantly, if somewhat incongruously, with that of Samuel Hy fed 
( a Joh , and the sun rises higher upon Skye, Who stand on the wall. 
t In worl. v a of jal we coe ae Hevees they seemed to be 
ter & temperate race, despite the matutin: ass of w ey that hen they were clothed 
mu bel ute, was ae an ;'and now.8 awe, the same may be aid of The unclad are despised. bi 
f them, despite the continued prevalence of the custom—s cus-| Robin McCrume, the father of Donald, was a steady, indus: , 
For the Albion. tom that finds its excuse in the moist, ble at trious, intelligent man, who had given his son the wah eden 













and in the constant rains that seldom permit more than one 
day out of four to be dry, the others being varied by gentle 
showers that refresh the earth, or by floods that burst like 


tion in his power, though it was necessarily a limited one. 
And Bonet, in son on, ——e ot love for 
the poetic legends an 8 that fell to are of his na- 
waterspouts over field and fallow. tive island; which taste further softened and refined his 
In fact theredo not seem to have been my ty great | nature, and caused him to appreciate the higher endownients 
changes during the more than ninety years that have elapsed | of the young Oxonian, whom he had met with at Glenelg. 
since Dr. Johnson set foot in the Hebrides. Progress has not | There was a slight touch of envy mixed with the eagerness 
been the ruling motive, as it has been farther south. There| with which tin stoned to his conversation, as he noticed how 
have been no great reform demonstrations amongst the kilted | eagerly Christy listened too, and how her eyes glistened, when, 
ones; indeed Ido not know whether the Hebrideans have | in return for an old Skye song, Allan would recite passages, oF 
any thoughts upon representation, or whether they may 00 | even whole poems, of Tennyson—for Allan was a Tennyson- 
consider it but shadowy benefit to have a voice in the Eng-| worshipper,and knew page after page of his writings by heart. 
lish government. — In fact a change had come over Christy ; a cloud had 
The Hebrideans, in 1773, were somewhat given to supersti-| thered between her and Donald, and it seemed to him that 
tions, as most Highlanders are. They had their legends, | jove he had been cherishing in his heart for so long, and which 
their banshees, their second-sight experiences, in which it}he had hitherto hoped was, in some meas reciprocated 


THE SONG OF WORE. 


The log hut brightens above and below. 

As the fire looks out from the pine-brands glow, 

And the corn-cake gleams with its healthy gold, 

And the cattle are fed, the sheep in their fold ; 

The good wife’s smile flashes up to her brow, 

As the children cry, “ He is coming now. ” 

Oh, blessings upon the sturdy hands 

That labour unknown in the forest lands ! 

Blessings upon their rough fire-side, 

And the dear mother, the household’s pride! 
For go where you will, o’er land or sea, 































































Earth’s treasures are only gained through m would be disloyalty to the Celtic origin to disbelieve 80 long | would have to remain for ever unspoken. Allan’s foruight 
The maker of sturd: se and free, “BE me, | as the fairy -flag is possessed by the owner of Dunvegan. Per-| expanded to a month, and still he lingered on. The nd 
y chance when it has done its duty for the last time, and Tita-| jassed pleasantly ; 
God’s giant—the giant “ Work.” nia shall reclaim her gift, then may the belief in fairies, P 1. bi uy a — fishing surpassed his ex- 
, pecta' 
charms, and omens vanish with it from the shores of Skye. ee oe Seeeapaae ean, oe Saat ee Gaaee 





sides dotted with sheep, the 7 pasture-lands, the sense of 

being in some degree separated from the world, of 

being in a remote region, had a touch of Cathay about it, 

which, despite the depreciation of his favourite author, was 5 

not altogether distastetul to him. But then this Cathay was ig 
not ungenial to his tastes; and he had found a princess, who, 
somehow, »ppeared to have been planted in the wrong place, 
and yet whether she would have appeared as much of a 
princess any where else was doubtful. There wasa natural 
grace and freshness about Christy that was lacking in the 
stereotyped girls he had been flirting with at the Commemo- 
ration. True, Christy was no prettier, and she was clad in 
homespun, whilst the others were attired in sweeping silks, 
and delicate laces, and soft floating gauzes, and yet they 
seemed but as the dreseed-up wooden images of the “ Hf&va- 









1 The chill wind howls round rope and mast, 
And flash upon flash comes thick and fast, 
While under the lurid levin’s light 
The water-wolves’ teeth gleam fierce and white ; 
But though the winds rave and the lightnings flash 
Ever there comes through the thunder’s crash 
A song from the fearless men that fight 
With the tempests’ wrath, and the oceans might— 
“ Oheerily ! cheerily ! Yeo, heave, yeo!”’ 
How merrily over the deep we go. 
For sail where we will o’er the foaming ses, 
Our hearts and our hands are strong thsougir 


But now the north wind blows athwart Loch Shant, and 
ruffies the waters of Snizort and Bracadale; and the lone 
shepherd, watching his flocks upon the heather-grown hill- 
sides, fancies that spirits are crooning a wild lament over 
other days, or are wos, message from other spirits pent 
up in blocks of northern to their freer brethren amongst 
the snow-capped mountains of Skye. 

But the wind was not sighing now; it had brought fair 
weather with it out of the north; asin the times of Job; so 
perhaps the spirits were not so restless in their captivity as 
usual, and the clouds did not weep for them, though there 
were a few still floating in the evening heavens. It wasa 

lorious sunset; and the sun burst through the soft grey 

eeces in floods of light, painting the nearer ones with gor- 
—_ colours, and streaking the horizon with broad golden 
























































































- 4€0 | ml” in comparison with the unsophisticated Skye maiden. 
thee, that were reflected in the smooth waters below, forming) But it nad never entered into Allan’s mind, to oak himself 
tae eof ctnty ws sd san etre i a a | whether the pono woul bur ruplinger a 
Gud’s giant—the giant ‘ Work.’” tre over a fairy sea of glass. present in a state of unconscious appreciation of the pleasure 


of being listened to by an intelligent aod admiring listener, 
and of seeing every emotion and expression of the poetry he 
quoted reflected in Christy's face. He was unsware that he 
had a rival, who was watching him with the keen of jea- 
lousy, and was quite at a loss to interpret the moodiness that 
was stealing over the young farmer, and making him a leas 
cheerful companion than he had been at the commencement 
of their acquaintance. 

Jessie, with a woman’s instinct, read her brother’s feelings 
aright, and she read Christy’s heart also; and with a shudder 
recalled the evening of Alian Evanson’s arrival, and her own 
terror at Christy’s words. She tried not to think of it, but in 
vain ; the ferry-boat looking like a spectre-bark —— the 
glowing sunset, and her cousin’s voice and | haunted 


ner. 

“And yet she said ‘there’s nothing wrong with Aim,’” 
murmured Jessie, to herself ; “but ah! how she tell where 
the blight was to fall? I wish we had never gone down to 
the water’s edge that evening.” And then all the old stories 
of second sight that she had heard from childhood came 
crow into her mind, and she watched and watched in her 
turn, beeame almost as silent as Donald. 

Allan was the only one who experienced no change; he 


Two girls were watching the boat as it made its way to- 
wards the landing-place. They were dressed in the ordinary 
costume of the Skye peasants, and their scarlet plaids, which 
anywhere else might have seemed out of keeping in the sum- 
mer weather, here blended harmoniously with the scene 
around. They were ta/l, fair haired lasses, bearing a sufficient 
resemblance to one anoiher to be sisters. But they were only 
sisters’ children; and the orphan Christy found a home at 
the house of her uncle, Farmer McCrume. 

“ What is the matter, Christy?” asked her cousin, as Christy 
suddenly rose to her full height; and shading her eyes with 
one hand, stretched out the other towards the boat that was 
slowly age ey 

“D'ye see that lassie with the plaid wrapped round her, 
looking this way?” asked Christy. “It’s just my own face 
luoking at me from the giass,” and she shuddered. 

“Nonsense, Christy, there’s no plaided lassie on board; 
your eyes are strained looking for Donald.” 

(I give the conversation in my own vernacular.) 

“No lassie, Jessie?” answered her cousin, her voice sink- 
ing almost to a whisper; “no lassie? I tell you there is one 
standing close by Donald; and it’s myself, Jessie, myself! 
Ob! but there is trouble in store.” 

Jessie drew nearer to her cousin: she was not above the 
superstitions of the island; she had heard of. numerous in- 
stances of second sight, and she well knew that it foreboded 
trouble, if not death. 

« —_ see her now, Christy ?” she asked in a scarcely audi- | her reach. 


ble voice, as she hid her face on her cousin’s shoulder. i Allan should 
“ Not now,” returned Christy, solemnly. ‘She's gone, and quate Gpodaaas pot rat ea by up _— her 
Donald sees us and is waving his hand. There’s we dream and knew the reality, and saw the hopelessness of the 
wrong with um. Perhaps my eyes were dazed, dear. And | jiove to which she had been so blind. She did not deceive 
there’s some one by his side, & man with light hair, and yet herself, she knew that Allan Evanson guessed not her secret, 
the face was sorely like mine. and that his feelings went no deeper than a mere in- 
Jessie looked up half relieved. oe terest ; she felt (for her perceptions were sharp and 
“I told you it was but a fancy, Christy. made rapid strides during the last few weeks,) that the barrier 
Maybe,” replied Obristy, musingly. “I'll try to put it| placed by society between his class and hers had, all unknown 
out of my head; but if there had been no one with Donald,I| {5 ‘himself, protected him trom any other sentiment than that 
should have been tempted to say——” of appreciation of an unexpectedly intelligent companion. 
“Hush! hush! Christy. Don’t say it; don’t think about} Por allan Evanson was young, nod full of the buoyancy of 
it. See, they'll be ashore in a few minutes,” and Jessie be-| youth and happiness; the world was before him, it was too 
early for him to sit down and count cosis, or to look very far 
beyond the present moment.. He had formed no plans, he had 
no definite aims and objects in life. Had he been an older 
man, it might have been different; as it was, he simply re- 
— Christy as one of the most delightful and freshest 
met with, and with whom he had spent many a happy 


High o’er the deep-mouthed cannon’s roar, 
The gluttonous, war-fed vultures soar, 
And the bird’s sweet songjand the brook’s glad tones 
Are drowned in fierce shouts, and in pain-wrung 
moans; 
And the plain where the yellow corn-fields stood 
Is a paste of earth and flesh and blood— 
But ever there comes the stern refrain, 
“ Close round the standard, boys, at them again ; 
Let cowards fly, and the nerveless shirk, 
We have arms that are nerved and strung by work !” 
Oh! go where ye will, o’er land or sea, 
Those men fight best who fight to be free, 
a And whose arms and hearts are nerved by me:, 
\ God’s giant—the giant “ Work.” 


In the midnight hour when all is still, 

And the dark clouds sleep o’er valley and hill, 

There comes through the garret-windows a light 

That struggles and peers through the silent night, 

And a high, pale brow all furrowed with care 

And toil and thought is aching there. 

The paper dances to dazéd eyes 

As the thought-fraught pen with its burden flies ; 

But the lips break out in a victor’s song, 

“ Ab! ah! but my pain shall make men strong— 
The mind that toils shall set others free, 
And knowledge and rest shall come through me ; 
For I grasp a boundless power in thee, 
God’s giant—the giant ‘ Work.’”* 


Ha! ha! In the olden times He said, 
“ In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat of bread ;” 
But the God of Love is ever the same, 
And the curse is only a curse in name. 
For labour is given to men to bless, 
And the true curse lies in idleness ; 
The worker on ocean or on the sod 
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Donald McCrume was one of the firat to step 
followed by the light-haired stranger, made his way to the 
spot where the two girls were standing. 

After aerae were over, Donald introduced his new 
friend as Mr. Evanson, a a gentleman from the south, 
whom he had met with at Glenelg, and who wanted to have 





























But copies the Ever-worker—God. a fortnight’s shooting and fishing in Skye. a to come he should always look back upon with 
And He, in His power and Majesty, “{ told him I was sure my father would give him a lodg-|*: : craigie warm- 

In His pertect strength and liberty, eee to ae easie, We Er are few aes on prembnons or coat ~ Frwy and bat thanks a 
Sends to make mind and body free, . aoe : for their hospitality. He promised»to send 7a of 

His giant the giant “ re “ And a welcome for all,” added Christy, for Jessie was too | Tennyson's poems, and went ~—umaedabianrementen . 





bewildered to make a reply. She was occupied in wonder. 

ly have induced Donald to invite Mr. 
Evanson, what could have induced Mr. Evanson to accept her 
brother’s invitation; for Mr. Evanson was a gentleman, and 
they were but farming people. 


them all again. And as the ferry-boat bore from the is- wh ae 
land, he waved his adieux with a merry smile and a cheerful ee 
a unwitting of the weight of sorrow he was leaving 







J.J. P. 
























THE SKYE FERRY-BOAT. 






















A STORY OF EROOND SIGHT. owever, befure meay Luar had passed away, she, and all pam pd be ° ? 
Dr. Johnson left his pleasant Thrales and his innu- | in the old farm-house, felt as much at ease with the stranger, Chriaty her waking fell again into a.dream, 
a a cups of tea to joursag porenwand to the Hebrides he | as if they bad known him for and asif he wereno more | and went about her work ‘ ly, yot with a steady de- 
of a gentleman than the Skye-farmer, who ploughed his own | termination that bore her b it, and balf made Ji be- 


made those regions, to’a certain extent, classic ground. True, 
a tinge of cee already ap ned to bch the 
hairbreadth escapes of Prince Charles Edward ; but was 
insufficient for the English mind of un-Jacobite tendencies, 

Doctor and his faithfal adherent, 





fields, sowed his own barley, made his own candles, spun his | lieve that Tennyson and Allan Evanson were fading from her 
own cloth, and, in fact, carried on multifarious household | mind. 
trades beneath his roof. 

Perhaps the secret layin Allan Evanson’s being truly a 


tleman ; and ni} in the unpretending 
god his family, that inbore ot 











THE ALBION: 
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ve us @ chance to learn accomplishments. The minister, 
he, may flourisk any way, because he daren’t reel off his 
feelings man-like in honest swearing; but don’t yer give us 
anything of that sort, my son, because, if yer do, Pll appren- 
tice yer to the county newspaper, an’ make yer responsible 
for the weekly poetry. 
“ We didn’t take much pains to keep together, for all was 
woodsmen, an’ the Serebpiqui track was more lonely 
en than even now, so it was little danger of mecting ene- 
mies. Nor was there fear of starving either, for the fish lay 
in shoals under every rock, an’ all had their rifles an’ lots of 
ball. Empty, very empty, as we were, six or. seven days 
should have taken us to the San Juan mouth, so we hung 
back in twos an’ threes, prospecting for gold an’ all that. 
“ At the end of three days from Santa Rosa, Jed Smith, an’ 
Gregory of Galveston, an’I found ourselves alone. Jed po- 
tioned that whatever gold might be in the stream would be 
found at the mouth of it, an’ we pressed on, thinking to get 
down first. None of us knew there was any muelle [place of 
embarkation] at all upon the river; we thought its banks was 
uninhabited the whole way down. It wasn’t worth while to 
make a dug out; an’ besides, the rapids would have been 
right-down dangerous to such a craft; so we held on to the 
A water-course, an’ went into the woods when needful. 

“TI can’t rightly say where we were about the sixth morn- 
ing after taking the forest; but on that day we eat to break- 
fast, of cold monkey an’ lizards’ eggs, just at the head of a 
thundering rapid, that skirled an’ whizzed in a manner quite 
pretty to look at from the bank. I can’t help thinking the 
muelle has been changed of late, for they tell us there’s a big 


























rapid just below as it stands now, an’I kinder fancy that’s the 
spot we chose to breakfast in.” 

“The present muelle of the Serebpiqui,” I said, “ has cer- 

ly a big rapid just below it. The channel is hard under 
the left-hand bank, an’ there’s quite an island of snags in mid- 
stream.” 

“ That's the golfired place! I remember them snags well, 
all twisted up together like a net, an’ holding long gray reeds 
that twine like rock-snakes in the water. e were sitting, 
as I said, upon a fallen tree that overstood the river someway. 
It didn’t rest flat, for the broken crown held it up; in front 
was a thick curtain of snags and flood-rubbish, noi solid, but 
nigh so. Suddintly, as we sat there—Jed an’ Gregory smok- 
ing an’ laughing at one end, while I baited for guapotés at 
the other—three or four rifles cracked on the other bank, an 
I heerd the ‘swish’ of a bullet mighty close to my pictur’. 
O’ course we dropped straight, for, hit or missed, that’s allurs 
the safe thing to do when there’s shooting round in which 
one don’t take no interest; but poor Jed an’ Gregory never 
rose agin. Gregory fell backwards off the log dead asa 
parish ghost; while pour Jed fell on his face into the water, 
an’ plunging about, got swept into the current an’ down the 
rapid. 

4 I wasn’t hurt a mite, but I felt kinder mad; sol slipt 
down beside Gregory’s body, got all the rifles into my claws, 
chose a loophole through the drift, an’ waited. Thunder! I 
seem to look on that reach now, just as it were while I 'pos- 
sumed for them murdering Gieasers! The day was death] 
still, as on those levels it mostly is at noontide; there wasn’t 
a breath stirring in the thick-pressed leaves, nor a motion, 
except where a bough dragged in the racing water. Up the 
stream an’ down, nothing but blue sky, an’ gleaming swirls, 
an’ leaves that glittered in the still sunshine. No bird nor 
beast came out in those hours of silent heat. Great fish swam 
slowly round in the dead water by the bank, under shade of 
rocks an’ glossy boughs; one would have taken oath they 
were the oaly waking things for miles. I heerd no noise ex- 
cept the beat an’ the shrieking of the rapid, an’ presently the 
sharp buzz of flies already clustering round. 

“ But here an’ there the sun-rays shot through overhanging 
pony we into deep hollows, where the back-eddy slept an’ rot- 
ted from flood to flood. In such a gleam, after ten minutes 
of ghastly silence, made more stilly by the roaring of the 
rapid, I suddintly caught sight of a pallid face, that looked as 
scared as a Padre’s in an earthquake. Then a head was push- 
ed through the leaves, an’ a pair ot yellow eyes stared across 
—a green-faced cuss! There’s two more of you somewheres, 
I thought—bound to be! An’ I’ll mark every mother’s son ! 
So I waited. Presently, a small canoe came pushing out from 
a white flowering bush. Three of’em was in it; an’ those 
Greasers made more noise about crossing a brook than all 
Walker’s army would have raised ia shooting the rapid. But 
it was all as paddles could do to take ’em over, for at last, 
keeping her bows allurs uj, an’ working for life, they got into 
dead water, an’ came towards me larfing. 

“About a yard from shore, two of ’em shipped their 
paddies, an’ the bowman stood up. That was my count. I 
took the steersman first, to overset the canoe, an’ his forehead 
I marked as right as a compass. He threw up the paddle, 
swung over the canoe, an’ was swept off slick. The other two 
were not so much in the stream, but before they reached shore 
I dropped another. The third rifle, which was Jed’s, missed 
fire. I pulled agin, an’ missed agin, an’ by that time the 
Greaser had touched ground. His gaspipe (rifle) had gone 
with the canoe, an’ he stood looking the durnedest fool, so 
that I larfed out. But the cuss began to handle his machete 
ugly; an’ 80, not to waste time, I gave him a New Orleans 
slipper between his eyes. The good old bowie whizzed like a 
Pawnee arrow, an’ sliced his headpiece up to the ‘ y.’” 

“Why not handle him with yer clubbed rifle?” asked 


ansten. 

“ Durned good reason for that, Yank! There’s few would 
stand a chance so agin one of them Costa Rican peons with 
his machete—I’ll say that for ’em. It’sa weapon I don’t make 
much ’count of, is a clubbed rifle. 

“ Wal, the Greaser dropped in his track, an’ I had to pull 


P! 
hard to the old knife out. Then I took his machete an’ 
ree gold dollars he had about him, an’ pitched his 
Heavens! how slick it flashed an’ 
After 
up poor Gregory, stretched him on the trunk, 
| the drift around, an’ set it afire. I knew "twas dan- 


body into the stream. 
rolled through rocks, an’ snags, an’ dashing water ! 
that I 
piled 
gerous, for there’s keen woodsmen in Costa Rica; but I 
couldn’t leave an old mate to the Turkey-buzzards. When 


the wood was fairly blazing, 1 made into the forest, an’ sat 


down to think. 


“There wasn’t much choice of roads, so I struck out a 
I kept steadily 
pened ; but after the 


straight course for the San Juan. Three days 

northward, an’ nothing particular ha; 

vey first night, I felt there was something on my track. 
in 


afeard of Guatusos in them parts, an’ more’n th 


Ind’an would have fixed me long since. But 1 was gure. 


I had sot eyes on nothing nor heard any sound ex. 
too long 
ledge, 
what 
in the 
he must have some sense mere 


jactly, 1 was sure my trail was followed : we've lived 
am Ind’ans not to kvow the signs of that know 
which is more than eyesight or hearing. How can I 


, seen living man since I left the river ; I wasn’t much 
at, 1 knew any 


than eyes or ears to trust to; an’ that sense warned me now. 
Perhaps I d seen the waving of the bushes on my track, when 
no wind stirred in the hollow wood; perhaps I’d thought to 
hear the crack of broken sticks as a heavy foot pressed on 
them ; perhaps, through my shut eyes at night, I’d seen great 
green lamps glaring on my face, au’, wakening in the black 
stillness, had heard a stealthy rustle of undergrowth. On the 
third morning I said to myself: ‘ You're tracked by a lion 
boy; there’s a lion on your trail at this moment!’ An’ I 
turned cold all over. ‘I went round on the back track. It 
weren't needed to go fur. Within ten yards o’ the camp, m 
footprints of yesterday were hidden by a broad round 
with a little heap of soil thrown behind.* Last night’s trail 
too, for dew still lay in the deep hollow. I took the back- 
track for a mile, maybe, thinking as like as not there were 
two of the varmin. Once or twice, the prints seemed con- 
fused an’ tangled, as if the beast had gone into the bush, an’ 
come back to roll himself an’ paddle all about; or else it had 
been a pair of them at play. After half an hour, I turned 
round, feeling more like a sinner than other men, an’ most 
greatly in want of praying for. 
“ About a hundred yards from the turn, my eyes suddintly 
ge a sight that stoppe? me dead like as Ind’an sign on the 

rieto—there was new prints atop of the old track, an’ turned 
the other way! Great thunder! the varmin was on my trail 
agin—at that very minute he was watching me from out of 
some black bush. 1 went on after a while, for, yer see, it were 
nothing worse than I knew already, only more startling like; 
bat before reaching camp, on throwing a look behind, I saw 
—thunder! it were an ugly sight—I saw the bushes wavin 
gently along my trail! It were ugly to see —that’s what { 
thought it, boys. Half an hour t sat by 
while the red brute glowered at me out of sight, or rolled 
about with his mate: at last, I drove my boot into the logs, 
for no two plans could 1 hammer out, an’ the day was slip- 
ping on. First thing wanted were a ‘congo,’ for the lion 
ikes them noisy baboons above everything. After an hour's 
tramp—an’ you may swear my h was over my shoulder 
pretty constant—I heeid one of them howl, an’ in very few 
minutes a ball was through his head, his throat was sliced, an’ 
the body trailing behind me. The report, I knew, would sto 
the cowardly beast for a quarter of an hour, an’ meanwhile 
reached a small glade, some thirty or forty yards across, in the 
middle of which I threw down my congo, making a splash of 
blood all over the soft moss an’ many coloured carpet of con- 
volvulus. Then cutting sharp across the trail, but keeping 
my feet clean, I got behind a tree an’ waited.” 

” Why not round beside the track? What use was the 
congo?” I asked. 
“You don’t suppose a lion is such a golfired fool as a hu- 
man! If] hado’t stopped the cretur with the crack of my 
rifle, he’d never have given me time to get far from his siht; 
an’ without the ’tice of that blood smell, he’d not have shown 
on any clearing; of that you may take oath out loud. 
“Five minutes after I was stationed, the bushes moved this 
way an’ that, but he was too cunning an’ cowardly to show 
himself. Now an’ agin, I caught sight of a red hide an’ pale 
throat shiftingly ; but at length a breezy gust carried the reek 
of that congo so strong into his nostrils that he thrust his head 
right out, an’ sniffed with eyes half shut. A pretty-looking 
beast he were! ButI shot snapping, cut his jug’lar, an’ he 
rolled into the open, preity nigh dead. I was loading agin 
mighty lively, I tell you, when the varmin stopped struggling, 
an’ broke into a low soft cry that I’ve heerd times an’ agin, an’ 
allurs with a thump of the heart. It’s a sweet sound enough, 
sir, isn’t it?—sweeter than one could have expected from such 
a throat—but it’s been the death-cry of many a stout tigrero 
—the last sound he’s heerd on airth. I pushed the ball down 
with a jerk, an’ my ramrod snapped! The lion lifted his 
beautiful head, all stained with blood an’ foam, and called 
agin faintly; tnen his great green eyes opened an’ closed, an’ 
his head fell backwards heavily. I drew my machete, an’ 
tried to slink through the bushes; but as I turned, the cry was 
answered, an’ his mate bounced into the clearing, eyes all 
aflame like lamps, an’ hair bristling from nose to tail. She 
smelt the blood, an’ lapped it, rolled her mate over, an’ dashed 
about roaring. Ah, that would ha’ been a finesight in a cage! 
“| said to myself: ‘ Your father’s son, Jos Frazer, should 
have spunk as good as a dirty Ind’an.’ Then I drew a long 
breath, took my bowie in my teeth, wiped the handle of my 
machete, an’ stepped clear of the bushes. She roared like 
sudden thunder, then crouched closely down with her belly 
to the ground, an’ tried to get behind me. I steppedon. She 
stretched her tail straight out, an’ strained down closer. I 

lanted my right foot fast, an’ leaned forward. With a roar 
fike the shout of an earthquake, she sprang up, claws out- 
stretched, an’ big mouth Raping an’ bloody. I struck fair as 
an Ind’an tigrero, an’ cleft her skull like an apple; but she 
threw me over, an’ cut my legs an’ shoulders badly before I 
could push from underneath. It were a near thing, boys! 
“That's how I was tracked on the Serebpiqui, sir. I car- 
ried the skins to Greytown, got the reward, an’ sold’em. But 
such a scare as that is dear at twenty-five dollars!” 


» 





THE LAUREATE UNDER THE MICROSCOPE. 


If poets do not heap up much gold and silver in these de- 
generate days, the true ones, at all events, have plenty of in- 
cense offered to them. While our politicians seem to be blind 
to the difference between a Burns and a Close, a large body 
of the educated public recognise true poetic genius very readi- 
ly, and without the assistance of the critics. There are pro- 
bably only two poets, indeed—with the exception of the im- 
mortal Tupper—whose verses “keep” them as comfortably 
as a second-rate practitioner in the Law or the Church is kept 
by his dull prose, but several have worshippers more devoted 
than even the most popular of parsons can boast of. While 
they live, they are held in honour; and when that portion of 
them that can perish dies, their immortality is made secure as 
far as magazine articles and newspaper-leaders can do it. 
Poets were always paid for their gracious work after some 
queer fashion. First, wealthy knights tore off a link of their 
golden chains in payment for a song; then, noble patrons 
gave something. beside thanks—often a “ place,” which cost 
them nothing—for a cledication ; then, last (and worst) came 
the system of “ half-profits” with the publishers. But nothing 
deters the genuine singers : 
They only sing because they must, 
And pipe but as the linnets sing. 


* Although the puma is an animal very much smaller than the 
jaguar, its paws are qoaiy as The only difference, so 
far as the author could ever note, between the track of the one 
and the other is a small, very small, heap of earth which the 
puma always throws behind each footprint. The peculiarity is 
not very generally known, except among woodsmen ; and some 
ot o liste have exp doubt about the fact. The au- 
thor, however, can certify it; he has several times watched the 

t of the puma, and the manner in which the 
earth is wn up. 











tis? But this I tell you—if any man means to do w 
woods, au’ to keep his life in, 





Stephen Fy: 


And then, as we have said, they never want, at least for wor- 
shippers. In an age of Snobbism, such as ours, where the ac- 
cident of birth extorts a slavish syc»phancy; or success in 
commerce (not always honestly obtained) secures as contemp- 
tible an adulation, it is refreshing to find that genius has still 
its idolaters. A little book now lies before us,* wh view- 
ed in this light, is undoubtedly a credit to its author. It is an 
attempt to trace the growth of a poet’s mind, as evinced in 
the works of the sweetest singer of our time; to prove from 
the same evidence what are the favourite authors of the poet 
himself; and to instance the “undesigned coincidences "— 
what foolish or malicious persons would in the later poet de- 
nounce as “ plagiarisms”—to be found in two great poems 
written upon the same ‘subject, the Jn Memoriam of Alfred 
Tennyson, and the ‘Sonnets of Shakspeare. 

des this, the volume affords literary information of 
some value, and some more or less interesting biographical 


& 


The present laureate was born in 1809, at Somersby, a small 
village in Lincolnshire, his father being rector of that parish, 


and a man of very various accomplishments. Of him the poet 


writes in his Lines to J. 8., published in 18382: 
Alas! 
In grief I am not all unlearned: 
Once through mine own doors Death did pass ; 
One went, who never hath returned, 


He will not smile—not to me 
Once more. Two years his chair is seen 
Empty before us. That was he 
ithout whose life I had not been. 


the fire scheming, | 424 again, in one of the most beautiful stanzas of the In 


Our father’s dust is left alone 

And silent under other snows ; 

Th re in due time the woodbine blows, 
The violet comes, but we are gone. 


The poet’s mother was Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev 
: tche ; of her he sings, when addressing his brother 5 
in the last-quoted volume— 
At one dear knee we proffered vows, 

One lesson from one book we learned, 

Ere childhood’s flaxen ringlet turned 
To black and brown on kin brows. 


This brother Charles published with him in 1827 the little 
duodecimo volume entitled Poems by Two Brothers. Consid- 
ering that these were composed by writers between the ages 
of filteen and eighteen, they comprise a remarkable variety 
of subject ; but otherwise they do not give much evidence of 
the power that dwelt in at least one of the youthful singers. 
Their present interest lies in the coincidences of expression 
to be found in them and in his later productions, and in the 
frequency of parallel es. “The reader will constantly 
alight upon aline or lines which are the embryo of some 
grand passage ina poem of years long subsequent.” The 
same subjects seem to have occupied his thoughts, the same 
ideas and images to have presented themselves for years, until 
his fastidious mind had satisfied itself with the best ible 
expression of them. The germs of the Dying Swan, Mariana, 
and the Ode to Memory are found in this earliest volume; 
and streaks of a vein of thought cropping up indeed every- 
where, that has since been elaborated and finished to perfec- 
tion. The very epithets used in the first instance are some- 
times retained in poems of a quarter of a century later; 
while, in others, the working out has been so complete, that 
scarce a trace of the original, except in the subject, can be de- 


tected. 

In Timbuctoo, the poem which gained the Chancellor's gold 
medal when the Laureate was an undergraduate at Cam- 
bridge (defeating Arthur Hallam’s poem upon the same sub- 


ject) there are whole lines which reappear in the Ode to Mem- 
ory. Compare I 


I have raised thee higher to the spheres of heaven, 
Man’s first, last home; and thou, with ravished sense, 
Listenest the lordly music flowing from 

Th’ illimitable years, ; 

with the following: 

Sure she was nigher to heaven’s spheres, 

Listening the lordly music flowing from 

Th’ illimitable years, 


It is curious enough that 7imbuctoo, which is certainly not 
a creditable specimen of Tennyson’s genius, and concerning 
the success of which in gaining the university prize there is a 
atrange story told among Cambridge-men, was noticed in the 
Atheneum (probably either by John Sterling or Frederic 
Maurice, at that time its joint-editors), with the most marked 
favour. The critique runs as follows: “ We have accustomed 
ourselves to think, perhaps without any very good reason, 
that poetry was likely to perish among us for a considerable 
period after the great generation of poets which is now pass- 
ing away. The age scems determined to contradict us, and 
that in the most decided manner; for it has put forth 
by a young man, and that where we should least expect it— 
namely, in a prize poem. These productions have often been 
ingenious and elegant, but we have never before seen one of 
them which indicated really first-rate poetical genius, and 
which would have done honour to any man that ever wrote. 
Such, we do not hesitate to affirm, is the little work before us ; 
and the examiners seem to ave felt it, like ourselves, for they 
have assigned the prize to its author, though the measure in 
which he writes was never before, we be thus selected 
tor honour. We extract a few lines to justify our admiration. 
[Here fifty lines (62—112) are quoted.] How many men have 
lived for a century who could equal this ?” 
It had been originally intended that Tennyson should pub- 
lish a volume of poems conjointly with his friend Hallam, 
but this design, fortunately for the literary: reputation of the 
latter, wus not put intoexecution. In 1830, appeared the first 
bearing the Laureate’s name— & very small 
volume, containing twenty-seven pieces, with which the pub- 
lic are now familiar, but as many more that have been since 
suppressed ; among the latter, one with a ee title, Sup- 
sed Confessions of a rate Sensitive Mind not in Unity 
with Itself—possibly, although we bave never seen it, with 
some germs in it of the future Maud. 

A very favourable notice of this little volume appeared in. 
1831 in the Westminster Review, written, it is beli 
John Stuart Mill. Leigh Hunt also reviewed it at 
in the Tatler ; and Professor Wilson in 

In the winter of 1832, appeared Tenn 
The ly, with characteristic blindness, welcomed i 
with a strain of ironical praise; but encouragement was no 
wanting from higher quarters—and notably from Samue 
boy oo Volerid 


. Throughout the next ten from 1833 
to S elaborating those 
Ww have 


842, the poet was silent, slow poem 
won te dees uethe aabane hich made thay 





* Tennysoniana, Pickering. 
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Yet not less, all frets 
me On fire to find my bride, 
more with thuse two gallant boys; 
Then onward under sun and stars 
Many a long | e back to the North, we came, 
When the fret -owl whirred about the copse 
Ufoas at the boundary of the bert 
Close at the boundary o! es. 
—Pp. 19, 20, Section I. 
We sent mine host to purchase female gear; 
Which brought and clapt upon us, we tweezered out 
What slender blossom iived on lip or cheek 
of gave mine host a costly bribe. 
—P. 21, Section L 
Fifth Edition, 1858. 
freto aud my bridg) 
Bat me on fire ind m. e 
Went forte in with both my Friends. We rode 
Many a long ange back to the North. At last 
From hills, that looked across a land of hope, 
We dropt with evening on a 
Set in a gleaming river’s crescent curve 
Close at the boundary of the liberties. 


We sent mine host to purchase female gear ; 
He brought it, and himeelf, a sight to shake 
The midriff of despair with laughter, help 
To lace us up, till, each, in en plumes 
We rustied: him we gave a costly biibe. 


Sometimes the fastidious poet oe half a page away, one 
cannot but think somewhat ruthlessly : as where the Princess, 
after the battle, pours forth her ire against her faithless 
friend : 


But chafi 
Set out 


ic town 


Go, the half-brained dwart, Society, 
To find low motives unto noble deeds, 
To fix all doubt upon the darker side; 
fitter thou for narrowest neighbourhoods, 
talker, haunt where soselp breeds and seethes 
And testers in provincial slo 


a which, notwithstanding its harsh misogamy, might, 
wo centers to think, bave been retained. Such wholesale re- 
movals and alterations are indeed, even when improvements, 
by no means pleasing to readers who have learned to love 
what was first written. In we Oe = reaps Se Snes 
more than one asthe In Memoriam, are 
Ceolutely Siemens tee even from a critical point of view 
are these changes, in cur humble judgment, always to advan- 
tage: for example— 
And dear as sacramental wine 
To dying lips, is all he said, 
And 
To dying lips, is all he said. 
And in the chancel like a 
Thy tablet glimmers to 
is altered to— 
And in the dark chureh like a ghost 
Thy tablet glimmers to the dawn. 
I wake, I rise: from end to end, &c. 


becomes, most embarrassingly to those who have been wont 
to repeat those glorious staeaas for their private delestetion— 


I climb the hill: from end to end, &c, 


ost 
e dawn, 


The Court of Chancery, which poet te do such various 
and extensive public service, mig namely goaet a0 Ypvestan 
against the practice of amending such Household Words as 


; 


That the Laureate is an accomplished scholar, is evident to 
casual student of his muse; not only are the quota- 
classical writers in his earliest volume 


in Tennyson is his intimate familiarity with the works of 
whose very spirit seems to have entered into him 


— foe ee ene 
riam ; it expression poem with 
aemoumen Son ’a Sonnets indeed al- 
most as great as the similarity of the two works with respect 
to The duration of the respective friendships of 

seem, by a curious to have been 


Three ters 
| the forests shook three summers’ pride, 
beanteous springs to yellow autumn turned 
In process of the seasons have I seen, 
Three April perfumes in three hot Junes burned 
Bince first I saw you. 


—Sonnet 104. 


Nor ever narrowness, or 
fig ay ep dar te an eye 
Where God and Nature met in ligtt, 

In Memoriam, cx. 2, 5 
And : 
In the blazon of sweet beauty’s best, 
Of band, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow. 


— Sonnet 106. 
Sweet human hand, and lips, and eye. 
—In Memoriam, xxviii. 2. 
In the last the very ring of ‘8 musical words 


case, Shakespeare’ 
seems to haunt the younger poet’s brain; but = , the 
resemblance—not less , if not quite so literal—lies in 
eeling : 
Two loves I have of comfort and despair, 
Which like two spirits do suggest me still. 
—Sonnet 144. 
Two spirits of a diverse love 
Contend for loving masterdom. 
—In Memoriam, ci. 2. 
Even the actual metaphors are in some cases identica) : 


And from the forlorn world his visage hide, 

Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace. 

Touch thy dull goal of joy! —o 
ry of joyless gray 

And hide thy shame beneath the ground. 


—In Memoriam, \xxi. 7. 


When I have seen the hungry ocean gain 
Advantage on the kingdom of the shore, 
And the firm soil win of the watery main. 
—Sonnet 64. 
There rolls the deep where grew the tree. 
O earth, what changes thu hast seen ! 
There, where the long street roars, hath been 
The stillness of the central sea. 
—JIn Memoriam, cxii. 1. 


Those who would find more of these strange coincidences of 
thought—emanations from the elder bard, adopted indeed by 
the younger, but (as all those who understand such matters 
will admit) by no means Plagiarisme—are invited to compare 
Sonnet 17 with Ixxiv. and Ixxvi. of Jn Memoriam, and Sonnet 
87 with Ixi. Curiously enough, notwithstanding the micro- 
scopic investigation to which In Memoriam has been sub- 
jected by our author, he has omitted to notice therein what 
an Irish critic would define as a very parallel p in- 
derd with one of Pope’s. In his Hlowa to Abelard, Pope 
writes— 

When thought meets thought ere from the lips a 

And each po wish ogriogs mutual from the beat? 


while in Jn Memoriam we read— 
though 
— 


And thought leapt out to wed with 
Ere thought would wed itself with 
The idea of the Arthurian legends took early hold upon the 
poet’s mind, and is presented ‘again and again (in The Lady 
Shalott, the Palace of Art, Morte @Arthnr, and Sir 
slahon). before, as usual, it is elaborated into the Idylils of the 
King. Out of what bald prose a t poet can coin golden 
ve may be learned from the fullowing extract from Lady 
Charlotte Guest's Mabinogion, translated from the Welsh, and 
from which Tennyson took his first Idyll, the story of Enid. 
The narrative he has followed pretty closely, down even to 
minute details. It is the same, and yet how different. How 
the touch of genius makes the canvas glow! 

“Then Gwenhwyvar said to Arthur: ‘ Wilt thou permit 
me, Lord, said she, ‘ to go to-morrow to see and hear the hunt 
of the stag of which the young man spoke?’ ‘TI will, gladly,’ 

. ‘Then will I go,’ said she And when the 

came, they arose..... -And Arthur wondered that 
Gwenhwyvar did not awake, and did not move in her bed. 
+++-+. Then Arthur went forth...... and the whole assembly 
of the multitudes came to Arthur, and they took the road to 
the forest. And after Arthur had gone forth...... yo 5 
var — and called to ker maidens, and apparelled herself. 
Wnrioge one of them went; and she found but two horses 
in the stable, and Gwenhwyvar and one of her maidens 


a 
was a scarf 


apple. 
Now read the Laureate’s glorious paraphrase. 


Then the good King gave order to let blow 
His horns for hunting on the morrow morn. 
And when the Queen petitioned for his leave 
To see the hunt, allowed it easily. 

So with the morning all the court were gone. 
But Guinevere lay late into the morn, 

Lost in sweet dreams, an of her love 
For Lancelot, and forgetful of the hunt; 

But rose at a single maiden with her, 

Took borse, and forded Usk, and gained the wood ; 
There, on a little knoll beside it, stayed 

Wai: to hear the hounds ; but heard instead 

A sudden sound of hoofs, for Prince Geraint, 

Late also, wearing neither hun’ 


Nor w 

Came flashing throu 

Behind. then and so > Ballo} up the knoll. 

A purple scarf, at either end whereof 

There swung an apple of the — gold, 

Swayed round about him, as he aeons up 
oa on- 


them, glan: 
~~ ——- oalt and silks of holiday. - 
. —Idylls of the King, pp. 8—10. 
Besides the li matter of this little volume, there are, 
as we have said, a few incidental particulars respectin; the 
Laureate, some 


of satin were upon him ; and 


i 








































































foal of mighty size 
and the rider was a __ » and of 
princely mien, and a golden-hilted sword was at his side, and 
and a surcoat him 


of blue purple, at each cornergof which was a 


daticks-in-waiting, is a piece | for 


blished, containing them, with the following 
Bottom —* Having heard that the brave soldiers 
topol, whom I am proud to call my countrymen, have 
for my ballad on the Charge of the Light py oy 
clava, I have ordered a thousand copies of it to be printed 
No writing of mine can add to the glory 
quired in the Crimea ; but if what I have 
will not be displeased to receive these copies 
from me, and to know that oemee at home love 

L¥RED iN. 


FASHIONABLE SKEPTICISM. 


The number of “clever” people in seciety is daily increas- 
ing. It is difficult to find a young man of any whose 
de do not regard him as a wit, and who is not certain to 
make dreary and desperate efforts to support the character, 
Now, as humour has fallen to a very low level, a little smart- 
ness and a study of comic newspapers and burlesques will go 
a long wey in helping persons who aim at a facetious reputa- 
tion. rong the pursuit. Very often an ordinary 
and even thick-headed partner will render a quadrille plea 
sant by talking the current slang of cynicism, and inviting 
the exclamation immortalized by Thackeray of “ Oh, Mr. 
Snob, how can you be so sarcastic!” Perhaps there is nothin 
in the world more amusing than the smirk of intense se 
consciousness with which a remark of this kind is received. 
Mr. Snob is at least for five minutes a Rochefoucauld in bis 
own estimation, although he endeavours to look somewhat 
penitent for the tremendous severity to which he has been 
tempted. Young ladies themselves are catching the habit. 
It must be said for them that they are almost obliged to have 
a weapon of defence against the unchivalrous liberty of man- 
pers and conversation to which they are not unfrequentl 
liable. Therefore, perhaps, they should be rather enco 
than reproved for practising repartees on vivacious noodles. 
But besides the weak toilet-vinegar with which the latter try 
to season their commonplaces, there is another affectation 
creeping ia which is infinitely more mischievous and offen- 
sive. The publications of the day are everywhere replete 
sugges ve questionings upon the deepest mysteries of 
belief and philosophy. To those who can discriminate, the 
perusal of opinions and their boldest expression can only 
be productive of benefit ; but there are thousands who en- 
tirely misinterpret the cause of this movement, who are inca 
pable of deriving good from it, and upon whom it works as a 
moral blight. They are prepared in the first place to asso- 
ciate Christianity with more or less of stupidity and want of 
“culture.” This word “culture,” which is fast becoming as 
intolerable as the word “ genteel,” was issued from no royal 
mint of thought, but from a private firm, which assumed the 
liberty given in some countries to extensive shopkeepers who 
are allowed to stamp coins with an advertisement from their 
own establishment. From culture in this sense to a sort of 
drivelling incredulity there is only one step. As long as both 
were confined within a narrow circle, watching the mental 
antics of the performers was simply amusing, but now that 
the influence has begun to spread and show itself, not only in 
debating societies, but in drawing-rooms, it is worth while to 
direct attention to the nature of the display. A little irrelig- 
ion is becoming decidedly fashionable. . Snob, instead of 
being ly chidden for his sarcasm, now fishes fora 
compliment upon his materialistic notions. He perpetrates a 
large amount of nonsense under the name of Mr. Mill. He 
constantly Daag sree to have studied the works of that philo- 
sopher, and to have grounded his views upon them. Why 
Mr. Mill should be selected we cannot conjecture, but Mr. 
Snob will quote Mr. Mill to ladies whenever he wants to in- 
dicate the profound knowledge he has acquired. Now of all 
affectations this is surely the most monsirous and the most 
imbecile. An irreverent fool is an object not only to be laugh- 
at, but to be, if possible, supp d. His busi is 80 
easily got up, the harm he may do is so difficult to remedy, 
and the places which he chooses for airing his jibes are so 
hard of access for the purpose of correction, that almost the 
only means of approaching the imposter is to bring a general 
force of opinion to bear against him. Men of wide views, of 
keen intellects, with time at their command, and taste to 
prompt them towards such matters, have a right to be heard 
with respect, but there is far too much indulgence given to 
the Voltaire-and-water which emanates from stunted and im- 
perfect minds. It is to be regretted that the profession of let- 
ters, and, to define closer, the profession of journalism, should 
have something to answer for on this head. There are rea- 
sons why literary occupation leads into a hard drift of thought 
which it is not necessary here to explain; but until lately 
there was seldom an obtrusion of this individual thinking, 
and writers treated, in a safe, conventional, and almost thirty- 
nine-article sert of manner, subjects upon which they now 
speculate with a boldness and a freedom for which we have 
no paralle) in the literary history of England. This we be- 
lieve was inevitable; nor would we sacrifice the critical 
method for a blind following of beaten tracks and !istless sub- 
ecription to every dogma invested with what is called author- 
ity. But, on the other hand, this method has its own ——. 
It is premature yet to burn even the Pentateuch. It is a 
strange fact that asa rule philosophers do not make good 
citizens. Mr. Square is described by Fielding as forming his 
principles upon the Platonic system, and we find him in the 
next chapter but one diseovered in an intrigue with Molly 
. We have some philosopher Squares yet amongst 
us, and it is amusing to notice the revilers of Omni; 
amongst each other, even as Lucian described the 
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ys harpip 
section of the public w: 


“ Their science groped from star to star, 
But than herseli found nothing greater. 
What wonder? in a Leyden jar 
They bottled the Creator.” 


of information us the of pleasure; but no-| thought so. The first take them up in the heat and curiosity 
dwelt u notwith- | of measure them, find the sour so: tes they 
Ce ee ae + meary erin aA aa the gifts of in J. ions 

fierce wv about the country-house of as|and desolate theorists. Mr. Snob, however, has an immense 

cabagis te then the throne thant The only reference ctuteeten ior piiosenhe: Cense cnt is Sat Say 
personal matters is a one, and one the public | he wil persist in ing a really great ker, 2 
ag to know. At time of the Russian war, the | Snob may be on the look-out for a salve to cover the rotten- 
nae hamanen ike of the Light Brigade became | ness of @ foul libertinism, or he may only wish to show off to 
rT 4 our heroes; and shortly | his acquaintances as a well-read gentleman. In either case 
after appearance, a quarto sheet of four pages was | he helps to disseminate a barren scepuciam—barren of intelli- 
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gence, barren of sense even, and resembling the chatter or the 
gambols of a monkey. 

We trust we have distinctly indicated that we would anes 
the failest swing and play to opinion ; but it is impossible to 
hear patiently a fellow with a comprehension equal perzaps 
to the manufacture of a pun, discoursing on ics which re- 

uire both reason and conscience to speak clearly upon at all. 
few years ago it was to introduce subjects of the 
kind into ordinary con ; now muffins and material- 
ism are not unfrequently associated, and instead of h 
love in the aibstract,” as Sydney Smith said, discoursed at a 
dance, you may catch Mr. Snob retailing the last new thing 
disres} ief. Frenchmen when wicked are witty ; 

























































shown that he has energy, courage, and perseverance, but to 
look to him for mercy, gentleness, regard for a fallen enemy, and 
such like virtues, whether Christian or chivalrous, would be futile.: 
He belongs to a party whose usual recklessness and disregard of 
human life have been heigh d to the extr of savagery by 
the conflict of the last four years. This party, again, represent 
a barbarous population, inclined to look upon moderation and 
mercy as signs of weakness.* The worst traits of the Mexican 
character have been exhibited in this matter, and it will impress 
on the new Government a character which will not be easily 
changed. As long as we can remember, Mexico has been a 
land of blood. The rival factions have never shrunk from exer- 
cising the utmost rights of victory. If the goods and the liberty 





but a blasphemous Englishman is a very ungraceful object, | of peaceful residents were endangered by the straggles of unscru- 
even though he as fine a capacity for blasphemy as | pulous partisans, these did, at least, stake their lives on the event, 
Mr. Swinburne, It there was no other, or no worthier ground | and when they failed underwent the last extremity of war. One 
for protesting t unintelligent scepticism, we might stand | might have hoped that the progress of enlightenment and hu- 


upon this, that it is unsuited to our language, our habits, and 
our ideas. That when we take to it, it is a clumsy, rough, 
and destructive style, altogether different from that airy and 
luminous incredulity of our French neighbours, who, from 
long practice and under superior masters, can beat us hollow 
in ing shoulders at the Deity. We fail, from want of 
courage or of education, or from the result perhaps of early 
impressions, in composing a neat and effective epigram upon 
such as any well-read French gentleman will turn you 
out at a moment’s notice. Hence, for awhile at least, we 
ate modest in our efforts, We should recommend all 
es who have this fusty scepticism forced upon their no‘ice 
to regard the gentleman who has puzzled himself with it asa 
person of exceedingly weak mind, afflicted with an abnormal 
amount of conceit and an overwhelming concern to seem 
above the rest of thecompany. Ifthe publication of the stuff 
was followed by a wholesome judgment upon its author, we 
should have much less of it. The drawing-room sceptic is an 
animal deserving of no more consideration than the black- 
beetle of the kitchen, and whoever gets the opportunity of 
setting a heel upou the creature should avail himself of the 
chance without the slightest remorse or compunction. 


manity might have extended even to Mexico, and that the Re- 
publican leaders, taught by the events of the last‘ few years, 
would have endeavoured to introduce a milder political code. 
They have had not only the remonstrances of Europe, but the 
advice of the United States. Every one is*agreed that such a 
political state as existed before the invasion of the French cannot 
permanently endure. They must be aware that these incessant 
disturbances and the desire of so many to gratify their ambition 
at the cost of the public peace had thelt origin in the recklessness 
and demoralization of society, and that these could only be cured 
by abandoning the evil traditions of political vengeance. But 
if they have as the first opportunity revived all that was worst 
in their former conduct, we expect their Government will go 
from bad to worse until it falls anew into anarchy, and compel; 
another intervention. Europe is not likely again to interfere, 
but a time muet come when the United States will have to deal 
with the Government which slew Maximilian.— Zimes. 


The London Spectator, while regretting Maximilian’s fate, 
eat 


ys: 

“ His own orders condemning all Mexicans who resisted him 
to immediate death, orders which were acted upon by his lieu: 
tenants with cruel zeal, had maddened his liberal opponents, who 
justly held that until they had accepted his rule they were not 
rebels, but patriots resisting an invader, and in some degree 
justify an act which would otherwise have been a ohple 
murder ofa prisoner of war. Juarez, too, as a pure Indian, 
= against hisenemy which om has chosen to forget. 

e published, months since, a decree signed by the Emperor 
himself re-establishing p ge, that is, introd 
country which had been relieved fr 


——_—_—_ 


THE LONDON PRESS ON THE EXECUTION 
OF MAXIMILIAN. 


The unhappy dupe of the Emperor of the French bas met the 
fate his best friends feared. Lured from a position of honour 
and of safety in his brother’s realm, by the glitter of a phantom 
Crown, the restless and rash young man rejected the counsel of 
his wise father-in-law and the remonstrance of his proud brother ; 
and consented to set out at the bidding of the enemy of his House 
and of his country, to effect a burglary in a distant State that 
had never done him or his any harm. “ And the devil said unto 
the woman, ve shall not surely die; and the woman took of the 
fruit and did eat, and gave unto her husband, and he did eat.” 
It isan old and a miserable tale—the tale of human weakness 
and selfishness. Humanity shudders at the death, in a foreign 
land, of a Prince in the prime of life, who, had his lot fallen in 

leasant places, would have lived amiably, and been spoken of 
in epitaphs and chronicles as a b of his kind: but who, 
having succumbed to the temptings ot lawless ambition, climbed 
igh, - - d by b 
tately down into darkness. 


fora hi aid, and when bereft 
i 
* years’ sham sovereignty ! 


of it, fell pi A tragical ending 
this of a A chorus of execration 
sounds and resounds against those by whose hands Maximilian 
has been put to death ; and we who, in every exigency and under 
all circumstances, have consistently lifted up our voice against 
age executions, lament his death, while we are glad of his 
‘all. From first to last we d d the b ring plot 
against Mexico: we honoured the ge of our Minister there, 
Sir Charles Wyke, who broke the alliance into which we bad 
unfortunately entered, at the first opportunity afforded him by 
the French, and who refused to be sent back as England's repre- 
sentative, to the Court of the invader. We deplored the mistake 
of sending Mr. Scarlett in his stead, and receiving here the Min- 
ister of the usurper. Undeviatingly we stuck to our text, that 
the show and semblance of success in violence and fraud could 
not and would not come to good ; and we say now that we think 
it would have been a great calamity to the world, if Napoleon 
had succeeded in founding by such means an alien empire 
in Mexico. All this does not blind us, however, to the folly 
and cruelty of the political Judwism of taking an “eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth.” We hate revenge as impolitic and 
anti-Christian, and we condemn the rulers of Mexico, who, in the 
hour of their country’s deliverance from invaders, have sullied 
their triumph by a prisoner’s blood. 
Bat let us be just. Which is the European State that can dare 








FOREIGN, INTERVENTION IN MEXICO. 


appeared in the WV. Y. Zimes. 





cumstances which led to the withdrawal of England and 
Spain from the adventure. Weare compelled to leave the 
history rag pn and wo stop with the actual acceptance by 
Maximilian of the Imperial crown. It is clear (1) that the 





Spain, hoping to place a Bourbon Prince upon. the throne; 
poe France accepted the idea, but refused to accept any 

urbon as her candidate ; (3) that Spain took the lead in the 
military movement, hoping thus to establish her precedence 
and accomplish her ends ; (4) tha’ England joined the expedi- 








the responsibility and the whole charge 
mainly on the civil war in the United 
of the American Union for ii 
civil war was ended by the Union victory, he saw that his 
position was untenable and withdrew from it. Maximilian 


and the dissolu' 


clined to follow his example, and tor courage with 
of the vanquished party.” 
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THE CONSERVATIVES AND THE REFORM BILL. 
The spirit of disaffection which has long been rife amo 


g slavery ina 
‘om that curse—the greatest 
and most inexcusable crime a ruler can in this century commit.” 


Mr. Henry J. Raymond thus truthfully sums up “the his- 
tory of Foreign intervention in Mexico,” as given by him in 
three concisely written letters on the subject, which recently 


“We bave thus givena rapid reswmé of the manner in 
which the idea of foreign intervention arose, and of the cir- 


idea of re-establishing x monarchy in Mexico was started by 


tion solely for the purpose of obtaining payment of her claims, 
and withdrew when she discovered the real motives by which her 
allies had been animated ; and (5) that France had assumed all 


¥ the movement, relying 
tion 
nity and success, When our 


being more hopeful, and feeling his honour compromised, de- 


his life. The Republic triumphed, and, after the usual man- 
ner of the Mexican people, glutted its vengeance in the blood 


ry r, 7 1 - babe de | ri . mae Dew eee oe 
extension of the suffrage utterly uncertain in nt, and still 
more uncertain in operation ; and if the working act 
janae mane pene Te , iteration by 
Tory speakers they. will infallibly, do, nothipg. can. he;morecer- 
tain than that every in..the country. will beat their 
merey. It is unnecessary to say that we do not any 


sion On this score, but we can quite, 


there is nothing so elastic as the conscience of 
Minister.”—London Review. 
—E— 

_ OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Vice-roys and ‘heiré-apparent strike the Patisiaad’ bat tame- 
ly, after Czars and Bismarks—to say hothing of attenipts at 
regicide. And d-propos of the pistol-shot that happily missed 
its aim on the 6th of June, the main fact to be chronicled, is 
the utter cessation of interest with respect to it. The occur- 
rence would, indeed, be entirely forgotten, were not the pub- 
lic reminded Of it from time to time by a long string of names, 
published in the Monieur, of villages and petty towns that 
have made this an occasion for sending up loyal and congra- 
tulatory addresses to his Majesty, Napoleon III. “The women 
also are still rapt into envy of Madame Rambeaux, wife of the 
Equerry who spurred his horse in between the would-be mur- 
derer and his intended victim, causing the poor beast most 
opportunely to receive the bullet through his nostril. Russian 
sovereigns are lavish in their gifts; and the diamond necklace 
sent by the Czarina has made its recipient the talk of. the 
town. At the same time, it is right to own that the officer in 
question deserves his good fortune—such i call it, for what 
can a man desire so much in this world as gorgeous jewellery 
for his wife? With the truthfulness becoming,a soldier and a 
tleman, he avowed that he mistook the pistol for a peti- 
on, and thought that he was only preventing an annoyance, 
when in fact he was saving a life. Still, in the brisk éucces- 
sion of novelties, this affair is a thing of the past. Perhaps 
there —— a slight revival, of curiosity at least; when 
Berezowski is arraigned for his crime, especially if any cele- 
brated advocate should undertake his defence, and, after the 
habitual fashion in such cases, should plead insanity on his 
behalf. For myself, I wish that this, or that any thing —_ 
happen, just by way of a change from that ceaseless round of 
frivolities which is eating out the manhood of the nation, 
even while the outside world is loud in praise of the splen- 
dour and order that prevail here, and half envies the political 
rottenness that is covered with so glossy a veneer. The 
seriousness of our public life in London may possibly appear 
oppressive in the eyes of a looker-on, made up, as it so largely 
is, of objurgations, and wranglings, and er abuses, 
and party conflicts, and denunciaticns, and rejoindérs, and all 
the bitterness inse le from class conflicts ; 

I think it more wholesome, and I am sure it is better worth 
study, than the frantic Parisian devotion to pleasure and 
spectacle which is systematically fostered by this government, 
and grows with what it feeds on. No one can accuse me of 
g ridicule or censure during some of our House of Com- 
mons’ throes since the commencement of the actual session ; 
but, with all allowance for paltriness of motive influencing 
many of its members, and for instability of purpose painfully 
manifest at times, it is satisfactory to see the best minds of 
our country labouring with “slow prudence” upon &@ measure 
that assuredly they like none too well. It may be reform, it 
may be revolution, that is to come of it; but no one fears bar- 
ricades and bloodshed, a change of dynasty, or a ion 
of national credit. We do not accept absolutism, for fear that 
we might be plunged into anarchy. On the whole, then, I 
_ our steps toward improvement and amelioration of ac- 

wiedged evils, made though be with difficulty and 
gained inch by inch—I prefer these, I say, to the alternations 
that Iam compelled to witness here between a fe ex- 
citement over some theoretical abstraction in politics, or some 
grandiloquent phrase touching the glory of France, and dull 
submission to a state of things that at best can ee ol 
If you want a piquant example of French ‘self-delasion 
bombast coming from a man of enlarged views and ‘vast 
intellectual power, pray study that queer outburst by Victor 


to sit in judgment or cast a stone? e Pretender was not | the Conservatives has at length broken out into open revolt. | Hugo, which has been floating through the press of late, and 
executed on Tower Hill, for he was not caught: but the Eng- | It is no secret that, although they have followed Mr. Disraeli | which, if I mistake not, was written to order’as a preface 'to a 
lish and Scotch noblemen who were convicted of complicity in| with passive and servile obedience throughout the session, | new hand-book for this capital. Was ever anythin 

















his cause suffered the death of traitors. The Bourbons did not 
shoot Napoleon when he broke into France in 1815, because he 
contrived to find refuge on board the nm; but they 
shot Ney, “ the bravest of the brave,” like any dog, despite of 
cries and groans of shame ; and the representative of England at 
Paris thought it his duty not to interfere, for which England 
never him. The Neapolitan Bourbons whom by troops 
and armies we twice put back upon their forfeit throne, tried by 
Court-martial and shot their rival Murat, who had governed the 
country rously and in peace, and with genuine popular 
val, during several years, and whose sole offence consisted 

in his trying to oust them and take his place a; The great 
apoleon’s memory is laden with the repr of seizing the 
of Conde, dragging him across the Border, and haviag him 
in the ditch of Vincennes for fates the overthrow of his 
ar Finally, the King of oo Teed forgiven by a 
wearied people, can never dissociate from his name that of Count 
eres hos | and those of too many of his countrymen, whose sole 
pre fault was treason the Imperial crown and 
ignity. We would that we could stop here; but it were mere 
by y to blink the fact, which will outweigh in history’s 
ment all parallels and analo the terrible Tact, that justia 
year anda half ago, in October 1: Maximilian issued a de- 
cree, whereby he declared that from and after its date he would 
execute asa criminal any man who was found in arms against 
him.. Under that decree five gallant gentlemen, Generals Ar- 
teaga and Salazar, with three of their staff holding the rank of 
Colonel in the blican Army, were taken prisoners and put 
death by order of the alien Emperor. Is it not written, 
take the'sword shall perish by the sword?” A fear- 

is this poetic ution ; but a thing which it can 
honest or pious purpose to deny or to ignore.—Zz- 


will cling to the nation as well as to the man who/| and 
has ordered it tobe shed. Juarez is but a type of the race 
which, since the Sovereignty of Spain was withdrawn, has ever 

bet d tism and hy, and is now once 


speak that curiously combined mixture of Tory and 
phrases in which the right hon. gentleman himself discou 


the success has been far from ect. Toa 
much versatility as the Chancellor of the Ex 


country is now blessed, may adopt one Reform 


favour of another of a totally different character ; ma 

securities only to abandon them ; and may set up a 

ciple only to acquiesce in its being grad undermi: 
ittered away ; but the eating of 


ae nothing to gain b: 
every 

Nothin; 
have induced the Tory 


Bill; and while we rejoice over the result, we cannot 


attained. If our opponents had been 
oar opinions, that would, indeed, have 
oujelny. But then we all know that that is not the case 
and even although we may gain our en 
pleasure the degradation of any great 

ear the Conservatives might, with 
rear have accepted 


M4 


were limited and accurately 
cognised that balance of classes for which the Co 
have always contended; and while it admitted the w 
classes to & =a of power, it did not hand over a | 


alf-se' great boreugh to 
called J is 
a Mexicans es an Indian, | larger 





more free to follow its bh 
jority of those who are 
without, it is said, any 


measure of a“ 
He has] ventured to propose to the Huuse of Commons. We have 


their hearts have been full of doubt and misgiving. Although 
they have even trained their tongues with some difficulty to 
ical 
rses 


with such great effect, the effort has been a painful one, and 

litician of so 
equer, it may 
be easy to take his stand one year on the representation of 
classes, and to declare next year that we are Englishmen alike, 
and that nothing can be more invidious than class distinctions. | Ji 
A pliant and accommodating Cabinet like that wih ph the 

i ten 
minutes, and discard it, with very little more deliberation, in 


yy. propose 
vital prin- 

ined and 
tical dirt is not an occu- 
ion congenial to English gentlemen, especially when they 
it in point of place or power, and have | of 
to lose by it in point of honour and self-respect. 
ut the most adroit and astute management could 


rity to submit to the modifications 
which have been successively introduced into the Government 


look 
back with any satisfaction at the means by which it has been 
verted, to 


we cannot see with 


gE 


measure of Mr. Gladstone. It was 
studiously moderate in its proportions. Its probable effect 
operation ascertained. It re- 


exclusive control. In its place’we have a 
an 


comie put into prise te Could ba ag vies thet I 
more posterously inappropriate, than the + I 
has wesome the quan neighbouring States, that all tends 


i 


to Rome—so now all aspirations and all ideas converge to- 
wards this imperial city. That Victor Hugo should pei-an 
epistle to the naturally irritated Virginians of some years 
since, deprecating the capital punishment of the fanatical 
ohn Brown, was in accordance with poetic license. 
responding effusion addressed to Juarez on behalf of 
fillibuster, Maximilian, was also a characteristic 
ut that, just now—when France has been eo oe 7 
tized out of Italy, defied in Germany, and defeated co, 
and when the right to ind ie asserted in 
so many Se teeny at “So 
tioned supremacy proves that, 8 humani 
sum he is at heart a thorough These 
vanity are also all the more to — 
much as the lite reputation of their author is. at the mo- 
fe Affecting small concessions to libéral 


sentiment, ‘whil cctually tighten vedio -relnis "OF porwr 
sentiment,- while tenin eis 
be sis reproduction ~-o! 


er, the ment has 
Victor Hugo’s dramas; and the Théatre Francais ‘lias 
form during period Geen Jour a wit nce B eer 

a 0! 5 

culeanetet in ‘mupettalien, as fexperialints mald have e- 
tons believe. The occasion was a stirring one. On the: . 
agm- 
money, 


“freak. 


, night the house was-filled, the malicious say packec 
dense crowd of the ‘ whom’ 
pig at ae 
cou anou' 
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ot Charlamagne, that these passages are most thickly strewn. 
Out of the hundred and fif y lines, all, or nearly al 
fn the opera, not above twenty or thirty were left out ; and it 
is a convincing proof of Victor Hugo’s intrinsic power, that 
attention was not wearied in listening to them, although the 

. king was but indifferently represented by an actor whose a 
gonal appearance savoured too much of Lord Dundreary. The 
points pic’ed up by the listeners were serious points, with 
one exception, and I do not propose to trouble your readers 
with them. The exception, however, so neatly and | 
tonched the eunposed “situation” of to-day, thata gen 
laugh was irresistible, Here is the line: 


Dien seul et l"Empereur sont grands !—et le saint pére! 


The transition, indicated by the hyphen, was marked by a 
slight change of voice, The effect, I say, was immense, and 
i ti ly nized. And here it occurs to me to in- 
terpolate these words with reference to the clague, that in- 
tolerable nuisance of a French theatre, so stupidly Len 7 24 
as an institution. During this performance of “ Hernani,” the 
applause, as I have already hinted, was frequent and loud, but 
upmistakeab'y epontaneous, coming from all parts of the 
house, and often from all parts at once. The claqueurs were 
dumb-foundered, or overwhelmed, catching up one single oc- 
casion only to make themselves beard, and make themselves 
aleo conspicuously ridiculous, i h as the audi de- 
Clined to follow their lead. The instance was very strongly 
marked; but I have noticed the sare thing repeatedly. The 
public resents this forestalling of its own appreciation; and 
the hired clapping becomes in reality much more of an ex- 
tinguisher than a stimulus. I pass on with the further re- 
mark, that “ Hernani,” on the whole, is but tolerably well in- 

reted, though Delaunay and Mlle. Fa’ who are the hero 
iidon were really fine at intervals. The getting-up 1s 
not nearly equal to what I have seen at more than one Opera 
House. A fat Romeo and a passée Juliet are decided draw- 
backs to the enjoyment of Gounod’s latest production. I like 
it greatly, on one hearing, though I doubt if it will ever 
achieve the popularity of ‘* Faust.” Why will tenors run to 
fat? Take from Romeo the immortal gift of youth, and his 
whole course is a succession of absurdities. Pray, do not 
allow Mr. Maretzek to risk the burly and unimpassioned 
Brignoli in this part. Not fashionable smiles and his 
own fine voice could pull bim through. Perhaps the 
best thing going now, in the way of musical enter- 
tainment, is Ambroise Thomas’s “ Mignon,” given at the 
Opéra Comique. Two French men-of-letters conjointly have 
cooked up the libretto from Goethe’s “* Wilhelm Meister.” I 
think it would suit the New York merket.—As to theatrical 

generally, he who watches them must pry into the 

nakedness of the land. The mode in these matters is fast 
verging towards Eve’s first garment after the fall; and if a 
stupid affair, called “ Bu qui s’avance,” is having a prodigious 
ran at a trumpery little house on the Champs —_ one 
might truly say that Nu qui s’avance is in vogue all over the 
town. At the Porte St. Martin the famous “ Biche au Bois” 
has been revived, with its Ondines more indecent than ever ; 
#0 that one wonders whether the establishment derives its 
name St. Martin, of Tours, who you may remember di- 
vided his cloak with the beggar. The managers have given 
away so much of their ballet-dancers’ clothing, that in truth 
there is very little left, Furthermore, lest the taste for such 
displays should flag, Mr. Batty now appears with his lions on 
the stage in the last scene, with a suggestion of cruelty in his 
domineering treatment of the animals, and of risk to himself 
when he puts his useless head within the jave of one of them. 
All this is piquant, no doubt, and paves the way for bull- 
fights hereafter and such-like humanizing spor's! It is quite 
in keeping th: with the d ation of literature, the 
frequency of duelling, the frightful prevalence of gambling, 
the flamboyant impertinence of courtesans in public, and 
short with the tendency on all sides to an epoch of luxurious 
rioting. For much of this the Emperor is responsible—but 
“ Brutus isan honourable man.” The same numervus class 
that uaed to hail a rigorous despotism, on the ground that the 
French can only be ruled by brute force, are now equally po- 
sitive in the belief that in the grandeur of shows and the mul- 
tiplicity of amusements provided for them, lies their only 
chance of political salvation. 

In a sort of black list above enumerated, I have mentioned 
duelling as greatly in fashion. It is preposterously so among 
Jooroalata, “becaise 








they, of all men, wield a weapon that 
should sui for settlement of their disputes. One of the 
wiser and wittier of the fraternity said in print lately that 
newspaper offices were being transformed into barracks. But it 
is not to this particular class that the practice is confined. What 
you think of a musical composer challenging the lessee of 
the Thdatre Lyrique, because the latter would not bring out 
an Opera = former? And this has happened. A Mr. 
Daustresme is the offender, and has come betore the public 
not quite as he intended. Mr. Carvalho, it seeme, rightly 
averred that delay or neglect in bringing out a piece is a mat- 
ter of business, not of honour ; but the irritable musician, not 
approving this reply to his overtures, committed a personal 
assault upon the manager, and so the affair is in the end to be 
dealt with by the law. 1 only name it, because there certainly 
aresome persons in New York who write pieces and can’t get 
them acted. It is for them eG ptin Ty ny Le - 
the courteous Mr, Wallack or the amiable Mr. Stewart, 
chances of a 1 ak ‘ 
departure ‘mar, & appeared to have 
jaded appetite of the populace ; but the com- 
tan has revived the taste for living exotics. 
| Paris was afoot to see his entry, which however 
of a sight all for those who awaited it, 
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though bis legs did not readily accommodate themselves to 
Frankish habits. Not being your very special reporter, I confess 
to having remained outside the building, and, after enjoying the 
display of the procession, amused myself with watching the empty 
equipages and the humours of the crowd. My bodily eye was 
chiefly gratified by a aut pair of horses in Prince Metternich’s 
state chariot, and my mind set musing by the spectacle of four 
valete in sumptuous liveries sitting down and sipping their wine 
at a little table in front of a Café with all the airs and graces of 
lords, while their masters and mistresses were within. So there 
is something of solid democracy here, when it may be assumed 
witbout inconvenience. You will perceive that Louis Napoleon’s 
8 is 80 steeped in peace and its belongings, that it might 

most have fallen from Jobn Bright’s lips. Its worth is perbaps 
not badly illustrated by his Majesty’s occupation during his ten 
minutes’ stay at the Lyons railway station, yesterday, before the 
Sultan arrived. He took a musket from the hands of a soldier 
on duty, carefully examined it, and discussed earnestly with 
Marshal Niel some point or points connected with it, if action 
may be taken at a distance as an interpreter of words. Peace, 
indeed! I did hope and believe that all thie gathering of 
crowned heads would tend to promote its per ; but I 
begin reluctantly to change my mind. The feeling against 
Prussia is deep and wide spread ; and how is the — craving 
for excitement and parade to be kept up, when the grand guests 
are all come and gone? There will be irritation too, or | mis- 
take, over the Mexican dénouement yet. Well, well, let us be 

ppy while we can. It is an immense triumph for the Emperor 
of the French, that he has broken down the isolation of theSul- 
tan; nor do I believe that the Effendis and Vizirs have per 
suaded Abdul Aziz that France and England are annexed to 
Turkey, or that they slyly put a few grains of Constantinople 
earth into each of his sublime Highness’s boota, that he might ab- 
solutely tread nothing save Turkish soil. W. Y. 
Paris, July 1, 1867. 


P.8. I beg pardon—I have forgotten the Great Exposition ; 
but then I have only been there once during the last three weeks, 
and I told you at the start that it was an awful bore, I dismiss 
it now with the expression of my fear, that the U.S. will not 
carry off a prize in the Chess Tournament, The odds are in fa- 
vour of Kolisch proving the champion. 








RS. GABEL, WIFE OF ALFRED NAPOLEUN GABEL, 

A.B., formerly Miss Ellen Beal, or any of her relatives, can 
hear of her sister Patty by communicating with Mr. F. Clark, No. 
282 Second Street, New York City. 
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European News. 
The news of the past week from England has been inter- 
esting and important. Although gaiety and Royal demon- 
atrations have been the order of the day, owing to the actual 
arrival in London of the apparently convalescent “sick man 
of the East,” actual business has not been neglected ; for the 
now somewhat famous Reform, Bill finally passed the House 
of Commons on the morning of the 16:h inst.; and on the 
evening of the same day also passed its first reading in the 
House of Lords. The “second reading” is fixed tor Monday 
next,when we may expect to hear something from the dignified, 
but justly affrighted, “ Peers of the Realm” on this important 
measure. One of the last divisions which took place in the 
House of Commons on this Bill, pertained to what is called 
“Oumulative Voting,” which, although defeated by a large 
majority, the Zimes thinks—as well as the more liberal Spec- 
tator—must ultimately prevail throughout Great Britain. 
We have a word ty say on this subject elsewhere. The 
subject is certainly not without interest on either side of the 
Atlantic. But to return trom business to the festive scene. 
His Majesty Abdul Aziz would appear to have had a most 
enthusiastic welcome in England, after all. A Cable telegram 
says, “ He was received by his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, acting for the Queen, and by his Majesty, Ismail, the 
Sovereign of Egypt,and was by them escorted through the 
city of London, the streets being covered with flags and 
atreamers and spanned by triumphal arcbes and festoons of 
flowers. The entire route of the procession trom the railway 
depot to Buckingham Palace was guarded on either side by 
unbroken lines of troops. This royal residence has been 
placed in a state of complete prepsration for the accommoda- 
tion of his Ottoman Majesty, and will be occupied by him 
during his stay in London.” This does not look like want of 
attention; particularly when pled with the imposing naval 
fete at Spithead, the grand banquet at Guildhall, the brilliant 
ball at Agricultural Hall, and the general illumination of the 
city in hoaour of the Royal visitors. England still lives, and 
has a whole heart, as well as a whole soul, and can extend a 
fitting welcome to Royal visitors—the Thunderer to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. It will, too, be very satisfactory to 
the Sultan, no doubt, to learn, as he may do through a “‘ Yan- 
kee correspondent”—who appears to have been on the spot to 
make his usual estimate of the actual money value of the Spit- 
head demonstration—that it cost exactly “fifty thousand 
pounds sterling,” besides the loss of one gunboat. But 
to change the subject slightly, and referring to our 
relations with his Dusky Majesty—of which there has 





they | been so much speculation of late—the London Post of the 6th 


inst. says, ‘Colonel Merewether has returned to Massowah, 
whence he forwarded an ultimatum to the Emperor Theodo- 
rus, demanding the release of the Abyssinian captives.” 
We hope the demand has not been made without the neces- 
sary power at hand to enforce obedience. 

The news from several points in Continental Europe indi- 
cates general distrust and uneasiness, Reports trom Rome re- 
present that the Papal government is much alarmed by the 

attitude of the party of action, under the leadership 
of Garibaldi. While from Vienna we learn that serious dis- 
turbances have broken out in the province of Galicia, 
ard that the Austrian troops despatched to put 





down the disturbance have been beaten by the rioters. 
It is also announced from Madrid that the Spanish Govern- 
ment has declared martial law in the district of Catalonia, 
where, as was previously reported, General Prim had actually 
landed. We notice furthermore that revolutionary Louis 
Kossuth is announced as a candidate for the Hungarian Par- 
liament from the town of Waitzan, in the county of Pesth, 
This agitator may or may not eventually prove troublesome 
tothe Austrian Government, but certain it is that Austria 
is changed in sentiment, and toleration as well, when the 
Magyar chieftain is again permitted to enter public life in his 
native land. 

But we have not yet mentioned the most serious of all the 
troubles on the Continent. They are—notwithetanding the 
éclat of the grand International Exhibition—to be found in 
the “ gay capital” of France. On the 4th inst. a discussion 
took place in the Corps Legislatif, which bodes no good to the 
present Ruler. M. Thiers had already requested the Cham- 
ber to allow him to reserve his speech “on the affairs of 
Mexico” to a later period in the session; when M. Pickard, in 
discussing the budget, made a most violent speech in opposi- 
tion to the Government, in the course of which he said: “ Their 
policy both with respect to Mexico and Germany had suffered 
reverses,” and asked “ had they manliness enough to avow it, 
and seek the remedy? They had before them a united 
Germany, and the lamentable Mexican expedition had gravely 
damaged the power of France. And now an army of 800,000 
men, and a National Mobile Guard equal to a second army, 
were demanded. This wasthe fruit of the system followed for 
fifteen years—a relative weakening of the power of France.” 
He finally closed his speech by a direct attack upon the Em- 
peror, as follows: “I touch neither the plebiscite nor the 
Constitution; what I attack is the political system, which I 
sum up in a single phrase ; that is, that your democracy with 
an imperial form is less directed than turned to account by 
those who are at its head.” This is plain talk for a French- 
man to indulge in, and as M. Pickard himself might have ex- 
pected, his speech was cut short by the President of the 
Corps, who pronounced this sentence an “ open, violent, and 
poisoned attack,” for which, no doubt, M. Pickard intended it. 
He was followed by M. Julius Simon, who was but little less 
violent, and who finally asserted that “ Democracy without 
liberty, when due toa party, was called Jacobinism; when 
made by a government it was Cwsarism.” M. Rouher, of 
course, defended the Government, and the Emperor, in a 
lengthy speech, and apparently to his own entire satisfaction, 
yet we have probably not heard the last of the Opposition in 
the Corps Legislatif of France. 


Declining the Honours. 

When we were informed, a few days since, that Messrs. 
Galt and Cartier, of the Province of Qrebec, had actually re- 
solved upon declining the honour of “Companion of the 
Bath,” conferred upon them by Her Majesty the Queen, 
through her representative, Lord Monck ; we must admit tbat 
we seriously doubted the truth of the assertion. Such, how- 
ever, we now learn is the fact; and the Montreal Gazette—a 
paper understood to be in the confidence of both these gen- 
tlemen—actually devotes nearly a column and a half of its 
editorial space, to the explanation and defence of the ag- 
grieved “ C.B.’s.” 

The trouble, then, according to this well informed jour- 
nal, appears to be: first, that Mr. Cartier, who claims to be 
the leader of “over one-fourth of the whole population of the 
Dominion”—namely, of “one million French Canadians”— 
and who, during the last twelve years, has “ had the honour 
and the responsibility of having been the Premier of the go- 
vernment for perhaps a longer continuous time than any 
other who had had the same honour and responsibility;” and 
who furthermore claims to have always been a consistent 
supporter and advocate of Confederation ; “ found that the 
keeping of the honour conferred upon him would not be fa. 
vourably appreciated by those whose confidence he enjoyed, 
and might dimizish his usefulness as a public man—and @ 
political leader—in the Province of Quebec.” Secondly, that 
“ Mr. Galt, who was in London representing the British popu- 
lation of Lower Canada,” could “not see why he should not 
have been made a K.C.B., as well as Mr. John A. Mac- 
donald?” And again, “be found that his colleague, Mr. Car- 
tier, was unable to recognize the justice of the conclusions 
upon which His Grace the Principal Secretary of the Colonies 
had advised Her Majesty to act, and, sharing his views, it had 
become impossible for him to retain the distinction which had 
been conferred, as his acceptance would necessarily indicate 
acquiescence in the position which had been assigned to the 
leading public men of Lower Canada, and especislly to Mr. 
Cartier and himself, with their colleague, Mr. Langevin.” 

Now all this may be in keeping with modesty, and good 
taste, on the part of “leading public men;” but we humbly 
submit that this action, on the part of Honourable 
and distinguished gentlemen, in the new Province of 
Quebec, will tend rather ‘to belittle than to magnify their 
peculiar claims to the honours recently conferred; and more- 
over will tend, in our opinion, to place those worthies in a 
more embarrassing position, in the future, than they have been 


nicety of the question, we have ourselves felt called 
upon, recently, to waive even j this 
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very pair of gentlemen, in order that harmony might 
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prevail in the new Dominion at the most important era in | sentation of minorities has been adopted and put into suc- 
its history—namely, its birth. But had we been inclined to | cessful operation both in this country and in Great Britain. 


be exacting, or censorious, we might have said, when the 
b were d, that the recently vexatious Lami- Congress. 








rande affair did not warrant the bestowal of a “O.B.” on at| Congress received as we went to press the President’s veto 
least one gentleman who was the recipient of the distinction ; | of the Supplementary Reconstruction Bill, which passed both 
while, on the other hand, the late management of the Fi- | branches on Saturday last. One of the principal features of 
nances of Canada—by which the Province is now paying | the measure is the section directing that commanding officers 
eight per cent. for money in London, when it might just as | of military districts and boards of registration shall not be 
well be obtaining it at four, or at most, five per cent.—did not | controlled by the opinion of any civil officer of the United 
warrant the beatowal of a knighthood on the author of such | States—looking to the recent “opinion” of Attorney-General 
Stansbery. One million dollars have been appropriated for 

Of course, a minister may resign on a side issue, in order | carrying into effect the provisions of the various reconstruc- 
thatjhe may represent an ecclesiastical class, or “ a section” of| tion acts. By a strict party vote (100 to 18) the House passed 
t made in the President’s 
morse of conscience, jeopardize the best interests of the whole | recent message, that the abrogation of the Southern State Go- 
country; but this does not change the fact, that a grave error | Vernments rendered it obligatory to assume the debts of those 
‘was committed by a clever [we mean it in the English sense] | States, and declaring that such an idea is “at war with the 
politician ; an error, too, which did not warrant a knighthood | principles of international law, a deliberate stab at the national 
credit, abhorrent to every sentiment of loyalty, and well pleas- 

Perhaps some of our friends at the north of us may think | ing only to the vanquished traitors by whoseagency alone the 
that we speak plainly; but we will candidly admit that | Governments of said States were overthrown and discharged.” 
it is our fixed purpose so to do, until the “leading public men” | The House also adopted a resolution reciting the generai ru- 
of the new Dominion throughout—not Lower Canada particu- | mour that armed expeditions are being organized in this 
larly—but all the Provinces, shall have abandoned the old prac- | country against the Republic of Mexico, and declaring that 
tice of self-aggrandizement through the prejudice of narrow, | sll such are at variance with the wishes and feelings of all 
local, and class or caste influences, which we still fear will— | ood citizens of the United States, and contrary to established 
in the future, as in thepast—prove to be the greatest curse | public policy; and respectfully requesting the President to 
the provinces are called upon to labour under. If the party | issue a proclamation requiring all proper officers of the United 
lines in the various divisions comprising the Dominion are | States to prevent such unlawful organizations being formed, 
to be kept thus sharply drawn, and all these narrow differ-| and warning all persons who depart from the United States 
ences of crigin and religion, are to be fostered and main- | on such expeditions that they will forfeit all rights to proteo- 
tained, and “leading public men” are to cater to and | tion under the laws of the United States—all which, we hope, 


an arrangement. 


his country, while he may, at the same time, without re-| 4 resolution d 





ing the stat 


as its recompense. 


encourage this illiberality, and bigotry; why, then, all hopes|is in good faith ! 
of future development must be abandoned, and finally, 
division, weakness, and anarchy, will take the place of Union, 
strength, and ultimate stability and greatness. 


—_——_e—_———_. 


PMusic. 





“Cumulative Voting”’—The Representation of Minorities. 


Forza del Destino,’’ was sung for the first time in England. 
The recent discussion and rejection of Mr. Lowe’s amend 


the representative system. The case of New York is well in 
point, where we find the majority composed of the lower or- 
ders filling the representative bodies with their own friends 


Before the present system was adopted many States elected 
their congressmen by what is called a general ticket: each 


tive in Congress. The practice of cumulative voting as applied 
to the States has been illustrated by the case of Vermont. Itis 
proposed to permit every elector in a State which is entitled 


this arrangement, the majority having forty thousand votes 
would choose two members, while the minority would elect 
one, thus securing a just representation. 


servatives on the ground that it would tend to modify and | in and near Hornachuel 








the House of Commons so expensive that only the very |%00®, “ Al suon del 


geat in that body. To counterbalance this tendency cumu- 


to constituencies returning threé members, as where only two | “Son 





Her Majesty’s theatre, London, seems to have been given over 
utterly to Verdi. Early in June “Don Carlos” was produced, 
and.a few weeks later an earlier, but still recent, work, “ La 


Forza” was first performed in 8t. Petersburg in November, 1862, 
ment to the Reform Bill, providing for cumulative voting | and was the immediate predecessor of “ Don Carlos”—Verdi not 
has again directed public attention to that important subject— | having composed any other opera in the meantime. We shall 
the representation of minorities. While all acknowledge that | notice “ La Forza” first, as the elder work, leaving ‘“* Don Carlos” 
in a representative government majorities should rule, it ig | until our next issue. The former is in five acts, and written to 
as generally admitted that minorities should not be entirely illustrate a libretto by M. y. Piave, founded on a Spanish tra- 
unrepresented. And yet this has been found in practice to be | $°49: the “Duke of Rivas,” which has been popular in Spain 

: il, especially in the government of latge cities, b since its production in 1855. The story is nothing if not tragic, 
Cae ee y and enables the hesrer to “sup on horrors” which demonstrate 
the “ Force of Destiny.” In the published pianoforte score the 
editor tells the story ata glance in the frontispiece. We see s 
defile in a range of rocks, and up @ ravine in the background 
and creatures, thus creating a democratic despotism more ex- | monks are ascending. They have been apparently summoned by 
pensively burdensome than that of any monarchy could possi- | the bell of a hermit’s cell, erected on a neighbouring summit. 
bly be, while the higher classes are utterly without a voice. To|In the foreground isa Spanish cavalier, with hands clenched, 
remedy this defect has been a problem which has long en- stretched out with one knee bent, lying dead. By his side is a 
gaged the attention of statesmen both in this and the Mother | !#dy in white, with a dagger plunged in her bosom, with staring 
country. In the United States the subject has come up for eyes, lifting up her hands to a monk, who is kneeling with a 


sword at his feet, indicating that he has just killed the cavalier— 
consideration with seftsence to the clestion of congrennmes. all which shows the ‘‘Force of Destiny.’ The monk has acci- 


dentally killed the father of the lady in the first act, and Destiny 
forces him to kill, intentionally, her brother ja the last act, the 
elector depositing a ballot containing as many names as the| prother having ascertained, in the third act, that it is his best 
State had seats under the apportionment. Under this system | friend who has got rid of the father. In dying the brother con- 
the whole delegation of a State was given to the dominant | trives to kill his sister, and the monk finally throws himself down 
party, even though it succeeded in the election but by a single |aprecipice. A cheerful libretto certainly—a basso incontinently 
vote. To obviate this difficulty the States were divided into | killed by his son-in-law; the baritone fallen in a duel with his 
districts, in order that every locality in which the minority proposed brother-in-law, and the tenor pitching his voice high 


as | enough to be dashed to pieces. This savoury dish proved too 
nS Sprredeaniy seca wepryeeties. 1h cei am highly seasoned for the Russian palate, and the opera was a 


failure. As to the music, a foreign critic remarks: 
pressive as the story is, Verdi has some fine musical moments, 
but also some awfully diemal quarters of an hour.” The first 
to, say, ten members of Congress, to cast, if he chooses, ten | act transpires in Seville and is preceded by a prelude of a few 
votes for one candidate, ur five votes each for two candidates, | pars, allegro two-four time, leading into a movement in three-eiyht 
or two votes each for five candidates, or to distribute his ten | allegro agitato, broken by a short andantino, and closing with aa 
votes among different candidates in any manner he pleases. | expressive andante mosso in common time and a forcible alle- 
The effect of this will readily be seen. Vermont, it is estima-| gto. The “introduzione scena” is a “Good Night” wished by 
ted, has 60,000 voters ; 40,000 of whom belong to the majority | the Marquis of Calatrava, [Bossi] to his daughter Leonora, [ Fist. 

7 jens]; but the latter, instead of going to bed, in a recitative 
party and 20,000 to the minority party. By the present ap- 


and romanza, “ Me pellegrina ed orfana,” tells of her love for 
portionment the State is entitled to three members, and, by Don Alvaro, who arrives with the intention of carrying her off, 


as expressed in a duo, ‘*Ah! per semper, o mio bell’ angelo,’» 
but, as the course of true love must on no account run smooth, 
the papa returns, and, in « “scena finale,” “ Vil seduttor! in- 
In England cumulative voting is advocated by many con- | fame figlial” is accidently shot by the tenor. The next act is 
, opening at a Spanish hostelry, with 
ameliorate the sweeping changes that must follow the recent | peasants, muleteers, students, [who fance a “ seguidills,” 
extension of the franchise to the lower orders. It is feared | ‘Hola, hola!”]; Trabucco [Hohler], and Presiosilla, [Trebelll- 
that the effect of recent measures will be to make elections to | Bettini] taking part in the festivities, the last-named —s 7 
P enough, bu 

ereafter dered effective by her singing. This drum solo and chorus 

woig wih b be able to aspire to the honour of | 1 ootrasted with a “Prayer of Pilgrims” outalde, and the 
blending of the two themes, so widely different in tone, is 
lative voting would diminish electioneering expenses and | ever; the soprano notes of Leonora being heard in fragmen- 
give geatsto men of intelligence belonging to the middle | tary ejaculations, for she has discovered her brother in a stu- 
classes. The measure, however, is proposed to be confined | dent. The movement was encored. The ballata of Don Carlos, 
son ricco ee ae its importance from 
are sent, the system would only succeed in neutralizing the |Santley’s capital rendering thereof. @ reprise of the segul- - 
representation of the borough. Notwithstanding pm te dilla ends the inn scene, from which the change is to the|4*  eertuaacraeae the 
ments in its favour, the House of Commons has decided by a|fgsde of the church of the Madonna degli Angeli, wherein 
’ against adopting Conservatvve| Zora, in male attire, secs Padre Guardiano, [Herr Rokitan- 

wae of put aha « fangled — be: % se sky] after an aria to the Virgin, intermingled with a chorus, 
Mr. Bright the * new: of representa- despsiringly sung by Tietjens. The dialogue between the 
tion. Whether it would secure in practice all the benefits its Padre and the penitent, “Sull’ alba,” carries on the action 
friends claim, cannot, of course, be at present determined ;| .,111 when the two are in the interior of the church, the lady 
but it isto be hoped, now that the subject has engaged the| turns Franciscan, and piously receives the communion. The 
attention of public men on both sides the Atlantic, that it will|fnale opens with the organ introduction, “I santo nomme di 
not be allowed to drop until some mode of securing the repre-| Signore,” enabling Verdi to gratify his taste for, monastic 




























































































































































music, which might as well be assigned to the muleteers for 
any genuine individuality about it. [he crescendo up to the 
invocation of the malediction on all who should interrupt the 
new Franciscan in the hermitage to which he [she?] is assign- 
ed by the Padre, is one of Verdi’s best points. The finale is 
on the Meyerbeer basis, and therefore fine. In the third act 
the tenor, Don Alvaro, 1eap and is pursued by ‘ 
for having killed his father and dishonoured his sister. It is 
on the eve of the battle of Velletri; and the music is fall of sound 
and fury. Destiny wills that Don Carlos should save the life of 
the man he hates; and that Don Alvaro should also, after rescu- 
ing his intended brother-in-law from a gambling row, fight him 

r much provocation, and leave him, as he supposes, mortally 
wounded. ongini and Santley, in their respective airs, here 
create a sensation, whilst Trebelli-Bettini has a drum-solo, No. 
2, Wy etl encored, the gipsy being essentially bellicose. 
This “ Rataplan” is “ borrowed” from the “‘ Huguenots.” he 
fourth act “ piles on the agony,” in the manner described in the 
frontispiece, the climax of horrors being seonaety pretaced by 
a buffa aria by Fra Melitone “ Poison in Jest.”’ is superior, the 
Padre, joins the Fra in a duo—the former grave, the latter gay, 
very antagonistic and very absurd. Then comes the duel scene, 
admirably declaimed by Mongini and Santley—“ Se caddi un 
giorno esanime.” The scene is again in Spain, near Hornachu- 
elos; and the coincidence is that Don Alvaro, as a friar, and Leo- 
nora, a8 the hermit, should be near each other, and that Don Car- 
los, after a lapse of five years from the third act, rhould attack a 
man in holy orders, which in Spain would be instant death ; but 
as Don Alvaro is struck by Don Carlos, they fight, the latter to be 
for the second time wounded—this time, however, mortally, but 
not giving up the ghost until he has stabbed his sister, whilstshe 
is acting as confessor in his last moments. Alvaro goes mad by 
the force of Destiny, and, as already stated, seeks death by plung- 
ing over the precipice, to the ‘‘ Miserere” chaunted by the 
monks. 

The opera has been well and carefully nfounted, Arditti having 
evidently taken much pains with band, chorus and principals, 
the cast of the latter being particularly strong, with the exception 
of Hohbler, who has yet to learn his music. Mlle. Tietjens and 
Signor Mongini seemed to have been created to sing Verdi’s music, 
and did heir best. Mme. Trebelli Bettini gave the voluble 
music of Preziosilla very well—as she always does; but the part is 
written inconsiderately high in more than one passage. The 
“ Forza” has been tolerably well received in Lonuon, but whether 
it is to achieve permanent popularity remains to be seen. 





Drama. 

The New York theatre has finally been redeemed from idiotic 
burlesque on the one hand and caif exhibitions on the other, by 
the production of a play which, although sensational, is still in- 
terpreted by histrionic talent, and affords some basis for critical 
remark. We refer to Mr. Fred. G. Maeder’s dramatization of Ed 
mund Yates’ novel, “ Black Sheep,” already known to readers of 
the Albion from publication in its columns, Like all adaptations 
of novels for dramatic purposes, the result of Mr. Maeder’s ef- \ 
forts is unsatisfactory. From the nature of things it is almost ® 
impossible to tell in dramatic form with equal power, a story 
which has already gained the ear of the public as a romance, 
Either the dramatist must possess equal ability with the novelist, 
or the novelist must be an able playwright as well. Neither of these 
conditions being often fulfilled, a perfectly satisfactory drama- 
tization of a novel is rarely, or never, met with. Failing in this, 
however, it is petent for the d to make a good play, 
which may be such without being an exact dramatic simile of the 
novel in question. Mr. Maeder has come near achieving this 
latter success. From the main incidents of “Black Sheep” he 
has constructed quite a pr tabl lod a, which, if not 
likely to reach a green old age upon the boards, has at least the . 
merit of tolerable clearness as to plot and its development ; dia- 
logue of average interest and i! , and effective situati , 
culminating in well arranged tableaux. The burden of the act- ; 
ing falls upun Miss Rose Ktynge, whose excellent delineation of 
the character of Harriet Routh, alone, ensures the success of the 

iece, She is assisted by Mr. D. H. Harkins as Stewart Routh ; 

r. Maeder, the dramatist, as Geo. Dallas ; Mr. Dunn as Philip 
Deane and Chas. P. Parsloe, Jr., a8 Jim Swain, a London gamin. 

Miss Davey plays the part of Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge. Mr. Har- 
kins gives us a very commendable portrait of the villain, Stewart, 
He is evidently inspired by the fell purpose within him, and never 
forgets the cold brutality and intense selfishness of his part. 
Messrs. Maeder and Duan make the most of not very effective 
characters. Mr, Parsioe gives us a new edition of the New York } 
street boy, who would seem to be cosmopolitan in his character- } 
istics. His fantastic tricks aid greatly in lightening an otherwise 
too sombre picture. Whatever may be said of “ Black Sheep’’ 
as 4 whole, it cannot be denied that in Harriet Routh Miss Etynge 
has found a character in which to display to its utmost her great 
dramatic ability. Played with rare tact and care throughout, 
Harriet Routh rises to the level of a personation of startling truth- 
fulness and power in the last act. In her interview with Mrs. 

idge, Etynge surpasses herself in the suppressed irony 
and vehemence with which she exposes the subterfuges by which 
her unworthy husband has sought to gain an influence over his 
beautiful but weak victim rom this scene to that of the 
poisoning and death in the cell, Miss Etyage holds her audience 
apell-bound, and the falling of the curtain alone seems to break 
our painfully riveted attention. Harriet Routh will henceforward 
be considered as one of Miss Etynge’s best impersonations, and 
it is only to be regretted that the intrinsic merits of ‘ Black 
Sheep” are not sufficiently great to give the creation a permanent 
place upon the stage. 

It is not often that two actresses of such eminence in their pro- 
fession shine upon the town during the heats of Midsummer, as 
Miss Rose Etynge and Mrs. Julia Dean. hose whom necessity \ 
still compels to remain within range of brick and mortar, snould \ 
take note of so unusual a pometeres in the dramatic world, and : 
act accordingly. Mrs. Julia Dean has played during the week a 
round of ber favourite characters, and will bring her present en- 

ment to a close by matinee and evening performances to- 
- She will, however, commence a second @ 
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“ Op- 


to a still higher purpose—the illustration of peare. 
The Mikado Japanese troupe came to grief after a 
single performance fon Monday) at the Academy—the 
public not responding to their appeal for mgt in 
sufficient numbers to warrant a continuance of the performan- 
ces. It must not be interred, however, that the said public are 
weary of Japanese exhibitions per se, as the Oiympic theatre has 
been crowded nightly to witness the feats of the Red Dragon 
Troupe which have been given in conjunction with those of the 
agile Arabs. This evening, however, will be the last of this extra- 
ordinary combination, as on Monday Mr. Brougham comes upon ‘ 
the scene with his “‘ Columbus Reconstructed.” The coming week 
will witness the close of Mr. Bryant’s engagement at W: 8, 
as Mile. Lotta takes possession of that stage on the 29th inst. 

dramatic performances have been re- 
sum 





Facts and Fanctes. 
Rev. Bi P 
The Right Rev. Bishop Potter sailed et boar = nal for 


Liverpool, to attend the E . Be- } 
fore his departure he issued a ral in the course 
of which he said of the cil, that whatever might 
be its immediate issue, it would make rtant era in the } 
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in the of a report to the Em , by 
Ni The present volume contains docu 
ments to the years.1810.and 1811.“ Le Propa- 
pol gps en Orient” is the title of a pamphlet of special 
owing to tpt the 7 Lo 
English Magazine, & new mon w 
the ist of August. Its ts will be inel no- 
vels, tales, and essays. ——-——“ The al MSS. of Sir 
Walter Scott's poems, and several of his novels and 
works are about,” says the Pudlishers’ Circular, *‘ to b> sold by 
suction, by order of the executors of the late Mr. Robert Ca- 
dell, of burgh. An International Peace Congress 
will be opened at Geneva on the 5th September. The 
Viceroy of i petey to be the richest man in the World. 
He owns a of the entire soil of the country. “T 
















The new Act of Parliament (30 and 31 Vic., c. 85) which has 
= _ issued in En ome megny Apnd jurors in = or 
minal proceedings who object to be sworn are to 5 
mitted to make a eulems declaration. Baron Ferdinand 
de ld, whose young wife died in childbirth a few 
months ago, has determined to found a hospital to her mem- 
. The establishment will, be a jyipg-in hospital. —-—— 
There must be a painful dubiety in the minds of Parisian 
diners when they learn that ~ the police statistics for March 
226 horses and 59 asses were killed for eating ; in ~~ the 
— 





same number of horses, but only 29 donkeys; an 
May,.208 horses and 19 of the asinine » —— Prusso- 
phobia is not yet extinct in France. The report that the 
Cabinet of Berlin is about to make up for the loss of Luxem- 
burg by the building of a formidable fortress at Trarbach, on 
the Moselle, is causing no little irritation ——-——lIt is a 
curious fact that M. Monnier, tutor to the Prince Imperial, re- 
ceived instructions to teach merely the facts of history and 
dates of the principal events, reigns, &c., to his pupil, as the 
E undertakes the explanation of historical events to 





created in nations, not in individuals ; 
present sense of the word; on the 
wds as exhibited slight, if any, diversity 
ves, except those of sex.” Lord lan 
inted to attend on the Sultan during his Ma- 
to and. e Emp of Austria has 
at, in grateful memory of the distinguished services 
to the Imperial fleet by the d Emperor of 
exico, a solemn funeral service be held throughout the 
ustrian navy. AW ships in commission to have their top- 
with crape for a period of seven weeks. 
a dialect in the Isle of Man as distinct as the 
Gaelic, Welsh, or Irish. The “Manx Society” have just is- 
sued a Manx Dictionary by Dr. Kelly—English and Manx, 
and Manx and English. —Miss Yonge’s new volume is 
“ The Danvers Papers: an Invention.” M. Alexandre 
Dumas fils is working at this moment on anew comedy called 
Les Deux Derniers. ——Dante’s Inferno has been made 
to supply the materials for the libretto of a new opera by 
Goanod — ~~~ The ———_ performance —_ 
mgners areas 2, ie Meistersingér (poets in Germany 
during the Middle Ages), took place at Munich on the 16th 
ult. g Louis I. was present, and the house was crowded by 
a di Miss Harriett Marion Thacke- 
ray, the daughter of the celebrated humourist, was married 
last month to Mr. Leslie Stephen, son of Sir J. Stephen. 
Mrs. Stowe’s “ Religious Poems” are about to be reprinted in 
ae . G. H. Lewes has nearly ready the third 
edition of “ History of Philosophy, from Thales to Comte, re- 
written and enlarged."———_——At a recent sale in London 
many valuable and i ing letters by Melancthon (the re- 
former), John Locke, and others, were disposed of, besides fifty 
letters by Sir Walter Scott, and the private and diplomatic 
correspondence of the Ear! of Essex, who was British Minister 
at Turin from 1732 to 1736. ——lIt is now under con- 
sideration by the Book Trade of London whether all the 
monthly magazines should not be simultaneously pub- 
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his son, queuing te his own interpretation of them.——-—— 
Earl Dalhousie is to deliver a funeral oration over the re- 
mains of the late Sir Archibald Alison.————Mr. C. Kean 
has been ordered by his physicians perfect rest and repose for 
the next six months, at the end of which they hope, and his 
friends too, that he will be completely restored to health, and 
to his professional duties —-—— Frederick Lemaitre has won 
a great triumph in a new drama in five acts, called Le 
Gachette, at the Théatre des Folies Dramatiques. The drama 
is meant to display the melodramatic force of acting of the 
oy map, and not the force of intelligence of the author, or 

is inventive genius. M. Guizot has written to his nona 
genarian colleague of the Academy, M. Viennet, “I have 
reached my eightieth year to-day. Can you tell me how to 
get to my ninetieth, since you possess the receipt ?” The 
gas is reported to be so badin Erie, Pa, that the boy who 

uts it out has to take a lantern to find the posts——_——The 

mperor Alexander has given 50,000 francs to the lamp- 
—— of Paris ; he had observed the cool courage of several 
of them to prevent a gas explosion in a main service on the 
day of the grand fete at the Tuileries. 














@bituary. 


On board the s. s. Natal, six days after leaving Mauritius, George 
Taylor, Bag. M.D., Deputy-Inspector-General of Military Hos- 
ae a is passage home to England, Henry Charles Bam- 

ridge, Captain H M.’s Bombay Staff Corps.—At the Palace of 
Westminster, Henry Allen Gosset, Paymaster, 75th Regiment.— 
At York Barracks, John Clark, Riding Master, 4th Hussars.—At 
Belle Vue, near Alnwick, Captain George Selby, R.N.—At 27, 
Park-village east, Regent’s Park, Commissary-General John 
Drake.—At Colchester, Andrew George Saunders, Esq, Lieut. 
H.M.’s 84th Regt.—Colonel Belgrave, of Calcot Park, Berks. 








lished on one given day in each month. 
M. Masea is about to set to sate the idyl ~4 s _ and Vir- 
many years treated as an opera by Kreutzer.—— 

jam 4 Fair Maid of Perth” has been taken in hand for 
Italy by one whose name is new to us, Signor Lucilla. The 
opera is to be composed for the Tiberinis. —A Scotch- 
man went to a lawyer once for advice, and detailed the cir 
cumstances of the case. “ Have you told me the facts precise- 
ly as they occurred ?” said the lawyer. “Oh, ay, sir,” rejoined 
he, “ I thoct it best to tell ye ge truth ; ye can pct the lies 
urself.’——_——The first number of “ Dark Blue,” an 
Oxford University magazine, has just been published there. 
—There are 2,600 Presbyterian churches in Scotland. 
Of these, 1,000 belong to the Established Church, 1,000 to the 
Free Church, and 600 to the United Presbyterian —e They 
have recently had their great annual meeting in Edinburgh. 
‘The Board ot e have given notice, that forms 

for returns of lands under crops, and the number of live stock, 
will be sent by post to all occupiers of land in Great Britain 
previously to the 25th of June, upon which day it was re- 
quested that the forms be aproperly filled up, and promptly 
returned to the colli officers. —The British Medical 
Journal states that the cholera is prevailing to a considerable 
extent in some parts of France. Official reports likewise state 
that it has in the province of Lombardy ever since the 
beginning of February. —The amount of beef and mut- 
ton consumed annually in Paris is valued at 153,000,000 francs, 
and thet of brea: 95,000,000. A larger amount is, however, 
expended on wine, which is set down at 192,000,000 francs. 
In Carlisle, England, recently,a poor woman was 
leaning over her infant, hushing it to sleep, when she was 
seized bya fit. She fell upon the child and unconsciously 
smothered it. All the former Protestant restrictions in 
Austria have been abolished by a special decree of the Em- 
peror—an act which has gratified the whole Protest- 
ant population. 27th anniversary of the birth of 
the jaan Charlotte of Mexico occurred recently. Her 
Majesty was born on the 7th June, 1840, at the Chateau of 
Lacken.—————A new lyrical o “The Prose of Love,” 
by Dr. Bach, has been successful on the stage at Augsburg. 
——_—_—_——It is said that Mario is engaged at St. Peters- 
PP yithidg, wee, other tresceen of man, 1 Anat 
of logy, among other of m nely 
iilustzated by the proceedings of the Paris Exhibition. Out 


of 807 hymns sent in, the Musical Committee, after a minute 





























Paris af the Ozar—a sword of the Emperor Na- 
cor ‘ "2 nn taken in fight or left. be 
Ly Say ™ Corporal.”. Three_ newspaper 
returned as members of the New Italian 

The French Government have issued an 
edict forbidding the two evening journals, La Liberté and 
TD Avenir National, to be sold in the streets of Paris ——-—— 
It is stated that the late Samuel id for the illustra- 











no less than £15,000. — California, twenty years 
did not possess a single newspaper; now there are twelve 
dailies and forty-two weeklies in F out 


the State journalism has advanced in the same ratio.———— 

page has voted £500 from the Lyng < bmmpy ye 
explorations now forward in Palestine ; a sim 
are i 















































0, } and three speechless—all well — eo pee 
jover, .W 


Army. 
PROJECTILES AND AMMUNITION.—The quantity of shot, 
shell, ition, &c., ordered by the War Department for the 


years 1867-68 is thus particularised ina parliamentary paper 
lately published :—61,400 tin cups for Armstrong guns, 488,607 
fuzes of various patterns, 33,710 rifled breech-loading shells for 
7-inch, 12-pounder, 9-pounder, and 64-pounder guns ; 144500 
muzzle-loading shells, 80,000 of which are for common 64-pound- 
er guns ; 2,400 common riveted shells, 3,586 shrapnel rifled 
muzzle-loaders, 21,150 Palliser rifled muzzle-loaders, of which 
16,000 are for 7-inch guos. Of shot, 14,800 are ordered for 40- 
pounder Armstrong guns ; 35,450 for case rifled breech-loaders, 
15,000 of which are for 20 pounders, and 13,740 for muzzle- 
loaders, 8,150 of which are for 64-pounders, The total cost for 
projectiles will amount to £243,864, £3,600 of which Is taken by 
contract work. A sum of £300,227 is required for cartridges of 
all kinds, £3,200 of which is givea for contract work. ‘The 
supply of gunpowder ordered for the manufacturing depart- 
ments of the Government amounts to 14,360 barrels, and from 
private firms to 6,400 barrels, the total cost thereof being 
£76,553. - 

CaPTaIn JERVIs.—Says the Army and Navy Gazette :—Wé 
announced some months since that the sentence on Captain 
Jervis would be allo ved to stand, and that Sir William Mans- 
field had received a severe reproof from his Royal Highness the 
Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief for his conduct in the 
matter. It is now officially stated that Captain Jervis is to re- 
ceive the value of a captain's commission, as if he were retiring 
from a purchase corps. Judging by the bare facts of the trial 
there can be no doubt that ae ervis is an ill-used maa, but, 
looking to his conduct generally, we can scarcely ider that 


garrison, which was suspended some time sinee, is to. be forth- 
with resumed, and the depot and service companies of each 
regiment augmented to their full strength. The additional pay 
which it has been determined to give to the soldier will, it fe‘an- 
ticipated, have a marked effect on the expected number of re- 
cruits, and the returns from the various recruiting districts for 
the next few months will be looked forward to with some inter- 
eat, Sir Henry Johnson, Deputy-Adjutant General in 
Jamaica, Colonel Desborough, commandi al Artillery, and 
Colonel Chamberlayne, commanding the 3rd West India Regi- 
ment, have gone from Jamaica to Honduras as members of a 
military Court of Inquiry appointed by General O’Connor, C.B., 
commanding the forces on the station, to inquire into the con- 
duct of Major Mackay and the troops who, in December last, 
retreated before a body of some fifty Indians at Orange Walk, 
It will be remembered that when this news reached land 
General Peel, who was then Secretary of War, stated in the 
House of Commons that an inquiry would be ivstituted, for he 
believed the troops had laid themselves open to the severest 
malty of the Mutiny Act. Colonel Maude, V.C., C.B., 
ate Assistant-Adjutant-General at Gibraltar, and brother to 
Colonel Maude, Crown Equer'y,to her Majesty, has been ap- 
— to succeed Colonel Selby Smyth, as Inspector General of 
trish Militia, in October next. At the inspection of the 
Royal Marine Artillery, by General Travers, C.B., Inspector- 
General of the Royal Marine Forces, which was concluded at 
Portsmouth recently, a trial was made of a new breech-loading 
rifle, the i ion of Li t Bacon, R.M.A., in the presence 
of the Inspector-General, at the _— range of the corps at 
Fort Cumberland. Lieutenant Bacon himself made practice 
with his rifle, and fired the extraordinary number of 20 rounds 
of ball cartridge from it in 69 seconds. A rifle on the same 
plan, but not so perfect as the one used by Lieutenant Bacon in 
the practice referred to at Fort Cumberland, is now before the 
Small Arms Committee, which is holding its sittings in London. 
——tThe vacancy in the establishment of general officers 
caused by the retirement of Major-General Arthur Shirley will 
be filled by the promotion of Colonel J. Armstrong, C.B., late 
of the Cape Mounted Rifles. There has been no death vacancy 
amongst the general officers of the line since March last—a very 
i 4 Lieut t-Colonel John Peel, cm | 
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unusual cir —_ 
Assistant-Military Secretary to Sir Henry Storks at Malta, w 
succeed Colonel Sir Archibald Alison, O.B., as Assistant-Adju- 
tant General at Portsmouth. An order will be issued from 
the War Office, almost immediately, for the payment of the extra 
twopence a day to the non-commissioned officers and men of the 
army. The increase of pay will date from the Ist of April, and 
the arrears, from that day, will be at once disbursed. The 
Army and Navy Gazette ivforms a correspondent in Dublin that 
there is no probability of an augmentation of the Royal Cana- 
dian Rifle Regiment, or of the ing of a regiment of Mounted 
Canadian Rifles from the cavalry of the Line. ———Some of the 
leading Volunteer officers are anxious to have a review of their 
force by the Sultan in Hyde Park. They say they can bring 
80,000 men into the Park, if the War Office pays £10,000 to 
cover the cost of the arrangements. Thirteen regiments of 
British regular troops—not including the Nestorian arrivals— 
making about nine ‘housend men, are now stationed in Canada. 
They are distributed as follows :—East—in Quebec are the 30th 
Regiment and the ist battalion Rifle Brigade ; in Montreal 
(bead quarters) are ist battalion 25th Regiment, 2nd battalion 
23rd Regiment, the 100th Regiment, and 4th battalion Rifle 
Brigade: at St. John’s, part of the Royal Canadian Rifles ; at 
Isle aux Nois, part of the Royal Canadian Rifles ; at Chambly, 
part of the Royal Canadian Rifles, These form outposts, lyi 
as they do on the frontier. West—in Ottawa, half of the 1 
Regiment ; in Kingston, part of the Royal Canadian Rifles ; in 
Toronto, 13th Hussars and 2nd Battalion 17th Regiment; in 
London, 58rd Regiment, 4th Battalion 60th Rifles ; in Brantford, 
2ud Battalion 7th Regiment; in Hamilton, 1st battalion 16th 
Regiment. At all these points there are detachments of artillery, 
and at Montreal one squadron of the 13th Hussars. 














Was Orrice.—Lieut J H Tulloch to be Captain in 23rd Foo! 
without pur, viceG W H Bussell, dec; Ensign C N Teed to 
Lieut without pur, vice Tulloch. 


Navy. 


The United Service Gazette is informed that Admiral G. H. 
Seymour succeeds Admiral Frederick in the Cork command, and 
is himself to be succeeded at the board by Admiral Yelverton ; 
and that Sic Sidney Dacres will get the North American com- 
mand on the promotion of Sir Rodoey Mandy. The Ad- 
miralty notify that the troops sent out in the Himalaya for the 
Mauritius were landed at the Cape of Good Hope; also that 

ad 
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he suffers any substantial injustice by this decision. With re- 
gard to the Commander-in-Chief in India, we have already been 
compelled to express our opinion in very decided terms, We 
believe the language of his Royal Highness was equally von- 
demnatory, so much so that Sir William Manefield’s retention of 
office was regarded as more than doubtful. Bat be has borne 
that, as well as the adverse opinion of the public, with.a moral 
resignation, which, at least, prevents his resignatian of the chief 
command in India. 

Tartar Cavalry which have been drilled by Major Brown at 
Tientsin, have been ordered up to the capital, being reported 
efficient, and that officer is about to take a new batch of recruits 
in band. They are armed and d on the European model, 
and present a very respectable app An im 
committee is about to commence work in Parliament to 
into the Army Reserve Fund. This most desirable inquiry has 

oa by General Lord Hotham, M.P., and the following 
are the members ofthe committee :—Marquis of Hartington, 
Lord Hotham, General Peel, Colonel Hogg, Colonel North, Sir 
C. Russell, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Baxter, Colonel. W. Patten, Mr, 
Trevelyan, Mr. O’Reilly.———In conrequeace of the Govern- 
ment having decided on despatching the reinforcements 
to India by the new Indian iron steam transports, no vessels have 
this year been chartered by the Honourable Council of India for 
the conveyance of the reliefs for the three presidencies. 
There are eight of the senior Generals of the Army bedridd 
Major-denera 
Ellice, C.B., commanding at succeed to com- 
mand of the South-Eastern District, vice Major-General MoClev- 
erty, appointed to a division in India. Colonel Studholme 
Brownrigge, O.B., has been appointed to command the troops at 
Shorneliffe amp, Major-General Ellice, C.B., will make Dover 
his headq: Bntistment Act has been 














uarters.—_——T he 
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dis- : t of Inapector 
journals, | cruiting, and it bas been offered to and accepted by Dolopet C. 
ac- 


A. Edw: C.B., inspecting field officer at Brietol._—— 
sammoretaen aares ‘effect received at-C n from 


approve.” | the Horse Guards, recruiting for the whole of the corps at the 


been taken to move the troops from the Mauritius, 
and it is hoped that they would be pk. pa rapidly to the south 
in roomy steam transports. There is good ground for hoping that 
the fever will not spread. The number of officers and men 
employed on the West Coast of Africa in the suppression of the 
slave trade averaged from 1860 to 1865 inclusive 1,400 annually. 
During this period of six years 677 officers aod men died or 
were invalided, and 78 were killed and wounded while on duty. 
The largest annual amount of prize money was taken in the 
ending April, 1862, amounting to £28,114, andthe total sam 
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taken during the six years amounted to £74,042. 
time 61 slavers were captured, and 6,146 slaves were released by 
Vice Admira!ty and Mixed Commission Courts.——An order re- 
ceived at Chatham dockyard announces that the Lords of the 
Admiralty have agreed to advance the wages of the first and 


;| Second class labourers at that establishment from 13¢, to 14s, od 


week, the pay of the other labourers remaining the same as 
fore—-Captain Luard, R.N., is to succeed Captain Lord Fred- 
erick Kerr, R.N., a8 @ member of the Ordnance Select Com- 
mittee. These day changes cannot tend to the efficiency of 
80 very im ta ——It is reported that Captain Count 
Gleichen, RN., has been appointed Constable of the Round 
Tower ot Windsor Castle. appointment has been vacant 
since the death of his Royal Highness the Prince Consort, and 
carries with it a salary of £1,200 a year——Rear. 
James Wilcox, C.B., is in so improved a state of health that be 
cannot be compulsorily placed on the retired list. 
miralty have approved of the proposal that the naval reserve 
shall be represented at the naval review at Spithead. Their lord 
sige have directed a muster of 1,000 officers, the men 
to be maintained and paid from embarkation at their respective 
ports until ‘their disembarkation at the same.-——_——Some 
ship. Uke cetienen expressed as to the safety of her Majesty’s 
shi we have much pleasure in learning that a telegram 
been: received from one of. the rere booed, Sened. ot 
Tahiti, 4th April last, in which it is stated that the ship, 
suffered from bad weather, had returned to that 
for repairs, All well on board. 
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service in Royal Sovereign. Commanders: P R Sharpe to Water. 
witch, coms; H MC Alexander to Cumberland [addl), for service at 
Teyne to’ Lamiapente: AB, Dew eile t0'Le FW 
B Jones to George; Ka Wickham to Waterwitch. 

















THE ALBION. 














New Publications. 


For precisely what he is, Mr. Donald G. Mitchell bas no 
peer among the authors of America. He has been compared 
before now with Washington Irving, but, beyond the charm 
of a good style, there was little in common between them, 
Irving being essentially a writer of stories and essays of no 
great depth, while Mr. Mitchell has shown no special talent 
in the former direction, while his strength, such as it is, does 
not incline to the latter, at least,as popularly understood. 
The Reveries of a Bachelor,and Dream-Life are the merest 
shadows of essays, charming and pathetic, it is true, when 
viewed from a certain standpoint, and under the conditions of 
youth, and love, and sentiment, but as frail as the silvery 
webs of the gossamer. Much better than those was Mr. Mit- 
chell’s Wet Days at Edgewood, the substance, if we remember 
rightly, of a series of papers which originally appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly, and the first really valuable work from his 
pen. There was a heartiness about them, a downright man- 

iness, which was in refreshing contrast to his early sentimen- 
tality. They were in a new vein, too,and one which Mr. 
Mitchell] has since worked with more or less success—the 
vein of moral observation which is so delightful in Miss Mit- 
ford, and Mary Howitt,and Thomas Miller. Mr. Mitchell, 
however, wrote from another, if not a higher motive, than ac- 
tuated these authors, with whom, for the most part, it is 
enough that the skies of spring are soft, and its flowers sweet 
—that the summer days are long, and golden, and full of joy- 
ous life—and that autumn is pensive, and dreamy, and spirit- 
like. With as fine a feeling tor nature as they possess, he 
generally regards her from a more practical point of view, 
valuing his wet days and his farm, and the surrounding land- 
scape, as solid possessions, which of themselves would, to his 
mind, confute the Berkleyian hypothesis of the intangibility 
of matter. Mr. Mitchell looks upon nature lovingly, and none 
the less so, because she is worth, or can be made to be worth, 
so much health, and comfort, and money. Your gentleman- 
farmer has a soul above such buttons as these, but Mr. Mit- 
chell, whois both a gentleman and a farmer, bas not, and 
does not pretend to have. If he had been in Shenston’s place, 
he would have done what the latter never thought of doing— 
he would have repaired his leaky house at the Leasomes, 
mended his indifferent walks, and made the whole thing pay. 
And he would have done well; for of all the shams of the 
day, the funniest, as well as the most costly, wes that of 
fancy-farming, the pretence of work in the form of play—the 
cultivation of enormous gooseberries at the expense of corn, 
and wheat and oats. Mr. Mitchell has done a good work in 
his later writings, the object of which, or one of the objects, 
appears to be to chaff the gentleman-farmer good na- 
turedly, and, while showing him the error of his 
pursuits, to point out the way to mend them. 
This we take to be the lesson of his Rural Studies, with Hints 
for Country Places—a pretty twelvemo of abou three hun- 
dred pages, lately published vy Messrs. Charles Scribner and 
Co. “Its aim,” says Mr. Mitchell, in his preface, “ is to sti- 
mulate those who live in the country, or who love the coun- 
try, to a fuller and wider range of thinking about the means 
of making their homes enjoyable—rather than to lay down 
any definite rules by which this may be accomplished. I 
have especially sought to excite the ambition of those holders 
of humbler estates, who believe that nothing can be done in 
the way of adornment of country property, except under the 
eyes of accomplished gardeners. I have endeavoured steadily 
to show—whatever may have been the divergence of topic— 
that the proper appliance of small means will produce effects 
whose charms must, in their way, stand unrivalled, and that 
there is no necessary gulf of destruction in quality of beauty 
between the best-ordered large estate and the judiciously-or- 
dered suburban home of the mechanic.” Mr. Mitchell com- 
mences with an account of an old style farm, which he once 
owned, and cultivated, after a fashion—and his description of 
this not very desirable piece of property is true enough, as 
‘we happen to know from observation of similar old farms in 
the seashore villages of New England. This prefatory chap- 
ter over, he divides his work into four parts: “ Advice for 
Lackland ;” “ Wayside Hints ;” “‘ Laying out of Grounds;” and 
“ Mr. Urban and a Country House.” There is a deal of good 
sense in the first of these sections, and not a little quiet bu; 
effective humour, the imaginary hero having quite as much 
lack of wit as of land. He is a type, however, of a large class 
of would-be agriculturists, for whose benefit Mr. Mitchell is 
not above writing, and who ought to be grateful to him, in 
spite of his disposition to banter. “ Wayside Hints” is a se- 
ries of suggestions about porches, ploughed and drilled crdps, 
roads and shade, English and American hedging, village 

greens, and similar topics pertaining to the surroundings of a 

suburban dwelling. Mr. Mitchell is at home in the “ Laying 

out of Grounds,” from its most beautiful development, in 
landscape gardening, to its saddest, in burying places. He 


does not approve of the American fashion of making these | cedes. 


solemn camping grounds of the dead, pleasure haunts for the 
idle and thoughtless, or, what’ is worse, fashionable drives; 
and he is right. “I know,” he says, “there is a philosophy 
which denies the propriety of seeking for, or multiplying, any 


solemn symbols in connection with death, or the places where 


the dead lie; which believes in opening wide and laughing 
landscapes around graves, and in smothering 
the short-lived, funeral black under the gayest flowers. It 


seems to me, however, that so far as such a philo-| well known names as Professors Tyndall and Huxley; Doc- 


the place where the dead lie, alwaysjGolgotha. The real grief 
that goes thither with its bitterness, will be put down by no 


all memory of 


petting of bright colours, and mock grief may be mended by 
what solemnity belongs to the scene. We are not to go 
through the world mourning, it is true; but the graveyards, 
thank God, are only in scattered places. , And if we can 


can surely afford to leave the funeral plumes hanging over 

the one little path where we mourn.” “Mr. Urban and a 

Country House” is full of practical suggestions which are 

quite as valuable to his older country neighbours as to him- 

self. The testimony of experts as to the advantages and dis. 

advantages of particular methods of farming, is one of the 

most readable chapters in the volume. Mr. Mitchell does not 

believe, we are happy to see, in the fancy growths of our good 

old héme fruits and berries, wherein everything is sacrificed 

to size, and novelty. “If I smack my lips,” he remarks, 

“ over the old Hovey, ora mahogany coloured Wilson, and 

stick by them, I do not know that the zealous Pomologist has 

a right to condemn me utterly because I do not root up my 
strawberry patches and plant Russell’s Prolific, or the Jocunda 
in their place. It is euen doubtful if extreme cultivation of 
taste does not do away with a great deal of that hearty gusto 
with which most men enjoy good fruit. The man who is all 
the summer through turning some little tid-bit of flavour on 
his tongue, and going off into fits of rumination upon the 
possible difference of flavour between a Crimson-Cone when 
watered from an oak tub, and a Crimson-Cone when watered 

from a chestnut tub, seems to me in a way of losing all the 
honest and appreciable enjoyment of fruit which he ever had 
in his life. There tives about the London Dock Vaults a race 
of purple-faced men whose professional service it is to guzzle 
small draughts of Chateau Margaux, or of rare Port, which 
they whip about with their tongues and expend their tasting 
faculties upon, with enormous gravity ; but who in the world 
supposes that these can have the same appreciation of 
one honest bumper of wine, which a quiet Christian gentle- 
man has, who sits down to his dinner with a moderate glass 
of good, sound Bordeaux at his elbow?” In conclusion, we 
recommend Mr. Mitchell’s volume to the lovers of pleasant, 
chatty reading, particularly thuse with aspirations country- 
ward, 
Messrs. Appleton and Co. have recently published Bidle 
Teachings in Nature, by the Rev. Hugh Macmillan, the general 
scope of which is sufficiently indicated by its title. The 
volume belongs to a class which is every day increasing, both 
in England and this country, and which owes its origin to the 
modern antagonism between the facts of science, so called, 
and the traditionary notions of the Scriptures, This antago- 
nism, which is more apparent than real, to those who can 
read “between the lines,” has produced a literature the ob- 
ject of which is to reconcile Nature and the Bible, and in 
which attempt it is more or less successful, according to the 
scientific knowledge, or ignorance, of ite writers. The work 
before us is one of the best that we have lately encountered, 
its author showing quite as much knowledge of astronomy, 
and of natural history, in its various branches, as of the re- 
ceived theology of the time. It treats of “ Pleiades and 
Orion,” “ Ice-Morsels,” “Grass,” “The Trees of the Lord,” 
“Corn,” “ Blasting and Mildew,” “The Leaf,” “ The Teach- 
ing of the Earth,” “The Vine and its Branches,” “ Fading 
Leaves,” “The Root out of a Dry Ground,” “Agate Win_ 
dows,” “Stones with Fair Colours,” “ Foundations of Sap- 
phires,” “ No More Sea,” and “The Law of Circularity, or 
Retrogression an Essential Element of Progress.” The ground 
covered by the chapters enumerated above is a large one, and, 
if their reverend author cannot be said to have covered it, he 
has traversed a large portion with considerable success, He 
writes well, and with proper spirit, never forgetting science 
in his theology. 





the Wesleyan University. The work consists of seven Lec- 


Baccalaureate Discourses, the latter of which were delivered 


his life, as the former were delivered during their latest 
months. As we have no fancy for writings of this nature, 
which fall, we imagine, under the head of Theology of the 
Old School, we copy a few lines of the preface, which, we 
dare say, are correct. “A precious legacy to students, in 
whose welfare he was most deeply interested, these earnest 
words have in many instances given per impression: 
to character, decided direction to conduct. They embody 
his mature and hensive views in relation to mental and 








of a century spent in college halls; and their suggestions and 
counsels deserve the careful consideration of the undergradu- 


may, or may not, be true of the contents of the volume it pre- 








to the young men under his charge during the last years of| Achilles.” 


ates of our land.” A rambling, snuffling sort of preface, which cal 


of twelve lectures, papers, addresses, or whatever they may | de Louis Treize.” 
be called, by the leading scientific men of England, the whole | * last a solid success was wou. The praise awarded to “ The 
editeé by Prof. E. L. Youmans, who contributes an Introduc- Painter to summon bis 
tion on Mental Discipline in Education, The great facts of| France. in Pacis be neicney a nyc caplal of 
cosmogany and natural history are handled here by such | Ceiling of the Louvre ; and in Paris 





Youmans himself, who finishes his valuable collection of the 
best fruits of modern thought by a paper on the Scientific 
Study of Human Nature. 

The American News Company publish Lincoln Anecdotes, a 
quatto pamphlet, of some sixty odd psges, made up of the 


spread liveliness and cheer ell over the rest of our ways, we | jests, good, bad, and indifferent, of the late Abraham Lincoln. 


Most of these have appeared before—in volumes of greater 
pretensions—historical and otherwise, from the days of Joe 
Miller to the present time. Having,in our own mind, an idea 
of what the Chief Magistrate of a Nation should be, we cannot 
commend such an omnum gatherum of smart and yulgar say- 
ings as are here attributed to the late President of the United 
States. 
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INGRES—SUCCESSOR OF RAPHAEL AND ANGELO. 


What is infinitely great in human thought and action is gene- 

rally found mixed, in a strange unaccountable way, with what is 

infinitely little. There was something of this mixture in the 

character of Ingres. He was a man who persevered in all he 

undertook; who was never conquered by difficulties. Yet he 

was stung, sometimes, into an almost childish petulance. He 

had the most genuine devotion to Art,and the firmest faith in 

those principles which he endeavoured to set forth in all his 

works. Such a man, if any, might “rest in Art,” one would 

think, and waive a little of his own claim to recognition. Yet 

we find in Ingres a craving for appreciation from the public, fol- 

lowed generally—when he saw that the public might praise, but 

could not appreci by a i the feeling that was on one 

occasion expressed in the proud strong words, “ i have done with 

Paris now: I am a ‘or myself alone.” Experience 

taught him the bitter truth of Balzac’s phrase, “ Plus yous allez 

haut, moins de sympathie vous rencontrez.” He had the pas- 

sionate fervour of “the deep, poetic heart.” It was almost as 

difficult for him to be impartial as to be indifferent. Yet in his 

pictures there is no sign of the weakness of excess, Whether he 

paints the deification of Homer, or Saint Symphorien going to 

his martyr’s death, or the ideal loveliness of ‘* La Source,” or 

the fleshly charm of the ‘“ Odalisque,” he is self-controlled and 

strong. His art is great, individual, and various, but it is al- 

ways “art in obedience to laws.” He was ouce struck with what 
seemed the force and feeling of a picture he saw in Italy. He 
went back to look at it next morning, and the charm had gone, 
“ Yes, there is something in it,” said Ingres to his companion, 
“ but remember I am a Greek—/et us go.” 1t was not only that 
the work from which he turned wanted the Greek sentiment of 
beauty ; it wanted also the moderation that in art he loved so 
well, Obtrusive cleverness would not satisfy Ingres: it was 
harmony, the ensemble, that he cared about. 

Jean-Auguste Dominique In, was born at Montauban, on 
the 29th of August, 1780. His father was sculptor, architect, 
musician, aud painter. With no decided gift for any one art, i 
faisait un pew de tout. He wished his son to be a musician ; and 
a musician the son became. Jean-Dominique for several years 
held an engag t in the orchestra of the theatre at Montau- 
ban, and bis performances on the violin were often vehemently 
applauded. But music was not his choice, Some engravings 
from Raphael fell into his hands while he was still a boy, and in 
secret he copied them. The father soon discovered the prefe- 
rence entertained by the son for painting, and Jean-Dominique 
was permitted to have lessons in the art of his election, provi- 
ded he would not relax ia his devotion to music. 

The younger Ingres studied under three provincial masters, 
one of whom (and he was ted the best) showed his judg- 
ment by predicting that it wae in landscape painting that his young 
pupil was destined to be —— Only in one important 
composition, and that an unfinished one—“ |’Age d'Or,” at Dam- 
pierre—did Ingres ever seriously attempt the business of a land- 
scape painter. 

It was impossible for a boy of such brilliant promise to Tespect 
the masters with whom, in the country, he had bad to do; but 
when, at sixteen years of age, Ingres arrived in Paris, determined 
to prosecute his studies under the eye of David, respect was not 
found wanting. He pe nee er mcg as healthy genius 
ever is; and we may see in his tion of David, pe his 











The Harpers publish Cvllege Life; Its Theory and Prac.|°*®™ early style—which is little but a conscientious copy of his 
ace, by the Rev. Stephen Olin, D.D., LL.D., late President of : pon phe ye tel edie beige =o 


artistic gifts and sensitive temperament are those moet readily 
influenced by outward circumstances. Ingres was easily led: it 


tures on the theory and practice of scholastic life, and four | i# the best boat that best obeys the helm. 


In 1801 Ingres obtained bis first success, winning what is called 
the “ great prize of Rome” by his “ Embassy m4 the Tent of 

nfortunately the Academy was just thenJeo poor 
that it could not offer to Ingres the substantial reward which 
usually accompauied the distinction he had gained—a five years’ 
residence in the Villa Medicis, at Rome. The young painter re- 
mained in Paris till times changed. Several hard years were 
before him ; he struggled through them with bravery, and re- 
ceived in 1806 the licence to study in the Villa Medicis. In 
Rome his progress was great, but his success with the critics and 
the public was not equal to his merits, Before the end of this 
time of study he had painted the “ Grande Odalisque,” which for 
grace of line was not surpassed by any later work; he had 
finished also “ Raphaéi et la Fornarina,” a composition in which 


sieved exdtuse, dav eo ped in the experience of nearly a quarter he was said to have evinced some leaning towards the romantic 


school which was then about to throw the classic school of 

into the shade. How very false that statement was must souee 

sufficiently proved by the after years which he gave to the classi- 
treatment of great su } years of cold neglect, during 

which he bore the standard. quite alone. When Ingres was no 

longer a pensioner of the French Academy he still remained at 

Rome, getting what was almost his daily bread by the execution 


From the Appletons we have received a thick volume of | of slight portraits, sketched in crayon or pencil, with the easy 
thoughtful reading, containing upwards of five hundred pages, | °° 
entitled The Culture Demanded by Modern Léfe, and consisting | 1°=0,*, moved t0 Florence, and from there, not very long alter- 


rrectness of “the faultless painter,” Andrea del Sarto. In 


wards, he travelled to Paris, with the noble picture “Le Vou 
He had intended to return to Florence, but 


Vow of Louis the Thirteenth” induced the 


painted the “ Apothéose d’Homére, 
hool 


the spreading of those 
inculcation of the study of 
design. ; 








puts its meddlesome liveliness upon church-yards | tors t, Farraday, Whewell, Hodgson, and Barnard : 
a tenho, 8 na guy yporctny. Death io stvegn duath ana ite eens i 
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Found straightway to its mind; could value in a trice.” 
Yet by one of those sudden and unaccountable changes of 
sentiment which may,be notieed in respect to all art—for popular 
is variable as the wind—the “ Stratonice” was enthusi- 
astically received. Henceforth Ingres was the acknowledged 
chief of French painters. ‘Jésus Christ au Milieu des Doc- 
teurs,” a portrait of “Cherubini”? (one among many rete 
conspicuous for life and power), and “ La Source’? (which Lor- 
doners admired in 1862), are perhaps the best specimens of the 
different kinds of work undertaken by Ingres within the last 
quarter of a century. 
If, as has been said by an English writer who is not too fa- 
. towards the productions of the greatest of the 
French painters, there perished with Ingres the last attempt to 
bring the principles of classic art to bear upon the treatment of 
such subjects as are chosen in our day, it will at least be granted 
that the attempt wes nobly made and steadfastly supported. In- 
gree, at all events, knew how to combine the highest ideal with 
best natural—the “ broad utterance of the early gods,” with 
the finish and realism that are popular now.—<Spectator. 


——__.- 


BEAUTIES OF MEDLEVAL ARCHITECTURE. 


The great wars, which followed the French revolution, pro- 
duced an injurious effect upon the arts in Europe, specially, per- 
haps, in England. What really bappened was the more intense 
envelopment of an insular character, The reign of George III. 
was decidedly uofruitful in great architects. The name of 
Chambers alone is handed down to posterity as worthy of remem- 
brance. In the other arte I am inclined to think scant justice is 
done to the conclusion of the last and beginning of the present 
century. Sir Joshua Reynolds is sufficient to immortalize the 
era in which he lived ; but with Reynolds were associated other 
great names, notably those of Gainsborough and Wilson, who 
almost founded (we may say) the British School of Painting. 
In sculpture and the fictile arts, the name of Wedgwood can 
never be forg ; while, jated with his, we have the still 
greater and nobler genius of Fiaxman, whose works, more, per- 
haps, than those of any other Englishman, have atiained a con- 
tinental—a world-wide reputation. Such artists cou!d not have 
been uced in a oo is my theory) wholly destitute, 
as it is sometimes represented to have been, of taste for the fine 
arts. At the period to which I allude, the author of “ Anasta- 
sius”’ was furnishing his bouse, and writing his learned works on 
the costume of the ancients ; Beckford was building Fonthill ; 
the poet Ro; was gathering about him that select collection 
of pictures for which all who knew the author of the “ Pleasures 
of Memory” have the tenderest regard. Here stood furniture 
made by the hand of Chantrey, while he was yet a journeyman 

ter. Here the young artist, whatever his speciality, was 
sure of a kindly and genial welcome from one whose refined 
and gentle nature made him not only the kindest but best of 
ju 
: hen the revolutionary wars ended, the artists of England 
were hardly knowa ; not at all appreciated upon the continent, 
And this to a very great ree is still the case. 


i 


i 








In France, or Italy, or Germany, the names of Reynolds, of | the councillors and controllers of 


roug mB, are certainly not household words, 

and. it hasbeen reserved for te genius of Ruskin to draw out 

into full daylight the merits of that great landscape-painter, who, 

at, the period to, which L allude, was beginning to give proofs of 

his transcendant genius, and, as it were, to remodel the art of the 
r. 


than o Flandrin, it would have done more good » Then go—but go alone the while 
wn a time ' . _— To view Bt. David's yaa’ Eee, 
L 1834 Tngres produced “ de Saint Symphorien,” And home returning, soothly swe 
a picture which quite upset the statement that be was oaly able Never was scene so sad and fair. 
to grapple with cl subjects, and that in ling with} Even Nature presented herself to the poet in the garb of cas- 
these he was only an imitator.¥4‘‘ Le Martyre de Seine Sympho- tle,and spire, as is well shown in these beautiful verses on the 
rien” is not surpassed ie ae 9 my eer by - Trosachs, which we all remember :— 
picture of our age. it when it was seen “ romantic 
- Gas'eonequently eoslved, not indeod, wilh the cold nego of ” Wan uta tn ode of living tres 
was consequently received, not, indeed, with the cold neglect of But not a setting beam could glow 
twenty years before, but with envy and malice, and here and Within the dark ravines below; 
there “a little dust of praise.” The ter willingly retired Where twined the path in shadow hid 
from Paris, with its stir and trouble, sought quiet in the di- Round many a rocky pyramid, 
rection of the French Academy at Rome. en he came back, Shooting — from the dell 
several years opposition had died out. He had on Raeiee eeen't pina 
and many an insu’ 
painted the classic “ certainly was not a The native Carwerko of the pass. 
nc, tom ea sind LS a a 
«“o’ m level si resumptuous piled on pi 
ous low world laid its hand, The an z ye es 


y summits, split and rent, 
Form’d turret, dome, or vattlement, 

Or seem’d fantastically set 

With cupola or minaret, 

Wild crests as Pagod ever deck’d, 

Or mosque of Eastern architect. 

Nor were those earthborn castles b: 

Nor lack’d they many a banner fair ; 

For from their shiver’d brows display’d 
Far o’er the unfathomable glade, 

All twinkling with the dew-drops sheen, 
The brier-rose in streamers green, 

And creeping shrubs of thousand dies 
Waved in the west wind’s summer skies,” 


There lines, I think, show with what pleasure Scott must have 
noted that remarkable feature of Medieval building, the sky- 
outline admirably adapted as it is to contrast with the fleecy 
character and rounded forms of our clouds, and of which we have 
such splendid examples in the towers and keep of many a cre- 
nellated castle, and in the lofty spires of many a noble minster. 
Any young man, however, who wishes to see the diff be- 


tained any influence, it was because their doctrine for the 
most part, accepted by and acceptable to the indeed, 
their views mostly accorded. with his own. He liked to en. 
swer friends who suggested that the advice of those who 
flattered bim by concurring with his own opinions, was not 
always the most trustworthy, with the retort tbat “ the multi- 
tude had more flatterers than the monarch.” When, in 1848, 
the private apartments of the’ King, in the Palace of the Tuil- 
eries, were entered, the curious list of names in the hand- 
ee —o King, gyn ae a on !” afforded a 
si ar illustratioa o: esty’s persona vernment, 
The incredible number of — fo the iene who held 
places under that Government at the time of its downfall, and 
who received their appointments from the interference of the 
King himself, need only be pointed at as a justification of that 
general discontent which, in the day of danger, left the too- 
confident King without a single efficient ally.—John Bowring. 


—_—>__—_ 


“SprrrruaL MANIFEsTaTIoNs” aT Rome.—Unquestion- 
ably, the recent Centenary celebrations at Rome must have 








nm very splendid as a spect Unquestionably, also, there 
is a certain moral grandeur in any large concourse of human 
beings animated by a devotion to what they consider 


a true and ennobling principle. Yet there were some features 
in the late proceedings which would have excited the irony of 
a Voltaire, and which give an air of theatrical unreality and 
childish make-believe to the whole affair. The feeble old 
Pope seeming to kneel in rapt adoration of the Host, but in 
reality sitting for greater comfort, with a vast pall thrown 
about him to give the appearance of kneeling—the tawdry 
decorations of St. Peter's, which on Saturday caught 
fire, and very nearly led to a repetition of the catas- 
trophe in South America a few years ago—the present brought 
by the Canadian Bishops, consisting of a silver ship laden 
with nuggets of gold and the coins of all nations, with the 
masts decorated with bank-notes of every colour—the little 
d tic scene with the very old bishop who said he was so 





tween the man of imagination and the man of practical know- 
ledge, need only visit Abbotsford; for, notwithstanding the 
considerable sums spent upon it from time to time, it must be 
pronounced a failure—built twenty years before its due time, 
and characterized by the miserable insignificance of what is 
called “ villa Gothic.” Whatever is worth doing at all, is worth 
doing well—a maxim sadly forgotten by those who attempt to 
combine the bulk and grandeur of the old castle with the conve- 
niences and prettinesses of a modern house. I do not mean to sa 
the bination is impassible. Those who possess such lordly 
castles as Alnwick or Raby do right, unquestionably, in living in 
them and turning them as best they may to the uses of social 
life. It is a difficult thing to rear euch buildings anew, when the 
warlike purposes to which they were tarned are to be numbered 
among things of the past. Nothing can be more noble or elevat- 
ing than a real relic of antiquity—nothing meauer or more con- 
temptible than an artificial ruin. 

There is, then, a preliminary fitness in the English mind to 
create for itself a style of architecture at least founded upon the 
Medieval styles, The glorious traditions of our history and the 
literavure at the beginning of the century matured that fitness. 
These, however, were but indirect encouragements, It remained 
for men of architectural talent to pat, as it were, the torch to the 
~~ and to develop buildings worthy of the age and country.— 

iider. 





—_——_e——__—— 
AN HISTORICAL ERROR CORRECTED. 
LOUIS PHILIPPE AND M. GUIZOT. 


Who can wonder that the annalists of the past, havin 
often to grope their;way through mists and darkness, aul 
sometimes wander far from the truth, when historians of the 
present are frequently mistaken as to the real state of things, 
even where they themselves have been prominent actors? In 
the last volume of M. Guizot’s ‘‘ Mémoires” there are many 
evidences of his labouring under the strange delusion that he, 
and other advisers of the short-sighted Louis Philippe were 
is policy—disaatrous as it 
proved—the disasters being mainly attributable to the opin- 
ionated vanity of the King himself. M. G@uizot says that 
Louis Philippe “* had unreserved confidence in his ministers ;” 
that be (M. Guizot), in his intercourse with his master, “con- 
a | maintained his own independence ;” and that “ he di- 
rec! 


ter. ” 
With nee architecture our efforts were futile. In this teh ies “ wd ney lhe ee bang elle dengan 


day of email things, however, Rickman and Britton, and the 
elder Pugin, were studying and collecting materials of rare 
value, the full importance of which could hardly become known 
till after their deaths. The weight of taxation, which accuma- 
lated debt never fails to 


uce, was a serious hindrance to 


uizot should not have known what every- 
bony cme knew who had any cunfidential intercourse with 
the King, that it was His Majesty’s constant boast that he, 
and not his Cabinet, directed the course of the most import- 
ant negotiations, not through the Foreign Office, but by direct 


building, and the first decade of the present century hardly boast personal correspondence with the French diplomatists, many 


a single edifice of agy importance. The proprietary chapel was 
the fashionable 


* place of worship ;” and, I think, there is a let- 


ter in Gisborne’s ence with Wilberforce in which the 


of whom notoriously looked to the King, and not to his Min- 
isters, for instructions, 1t was the private communications of 
Louis Philippe with the Court of Madrid, through M. de Bres- 


Svembene er eetan solicited to aid in the formation |%2%) tbat brought about those untoward Spanish marriages, 


of a parochial district, and the erection of a new church, the sub- 


ject was one entirely new to him, and he could not tax his me- 


mory with any demand of a like nature.” J wonder whether 


there is in this day any churchman who has come to years of 


which perhaps more than any event of his reign entailed per- 
sonal discredit on himself, and whose after-connexion with 
which, and correspondence thereon with the British Govern- 
ment, form a portion of M. Guizot’s official career not to be 


discretion, and of religious character, who could with trath ven- remembered without pain, associated as it is with the circum- 


ture upon such an avowal. 


stances of M. de Bresson’s sad death, and with the proffered 


itive ing, though quite to be ¢ ted fact, that with dignity of an hereditary dukedom iu Spain, which M. Guizot 


peace the arts of peace began to revive. A taste for archwolo- 
pursuits bas alwaye been congenial to so aristocrati 


subj jected him to suspicions and animadversions 2s to his 





gical pos for, whatey have been M. Guizot’s 
tion as the English ; and from the days of Seldea and Camden} 91,4 jived in'she mi AS SATS, SOs. ® tault, be, 


the “ painful antiquary” has always been a character much re- 


dst of corruption, has never been accused 


spected among vs. Thei-wide popularity, however, of the archi- . co Lemengmatl profit or aristocratical rank from his po- 


ich me ied the 

which accom peace 

one phan arm called) the “Great Wizard of the North.” 
With every de 


and of “ Medimvalism” in gene 


Tarver nor Hartshorne better give the details of a Media- 


of castellated work Sir Walter Scott had a 
most intimate acquaintance, and probably neither Hudson 
could 


tical 
ral, . 
, must be ascribed to the works of Out of multitudinous facts of which I have personal know- 


ledge, let me mention one or two in illustration. 1 was once 

with Louis Philippe when he took from his side-pocket 
a bundle of , and showing them to me said, “ Cro- 
yezvous que mes minisires aient vu ga ?” I had the boldness 


val fortress than our Scottish novelist, Sir Walter Scott, how-|—Pe*haps the imprudence—to ask whether there was not 


ever, was not @ warm churchman, and in ecclesiastical subjects 
probably less at home than in Border history or romance. Yet, 


some danger in carrying on a correspondence on public af- 
fairs d Vinsgu of his responsible advisers. But he sald that he 


what can be more eloquent than many of his descriptions of would never be a “ nullity,” nor sit in his council like an Eng- 


Gothic minister or truin. Take, for instance, the cele- 
brated lines on Melrose Abbey :— 


lish sovereign, to be nothing and to say nothing. He often 
spoke of his “ unrestrained liberty of action,” and boasted of 


“If thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright, I ventured on one occasion to remark that, upon 
Go visit it by the pale moonligh himself so much of personal responsibili , beveande que D8 
pel SD mary bey —z y which ought only, as with us, to affect , to com- 
When the broken arches are black in night promiee ihe ministry itself; and on another occasion, when 
And each 8) glimmers white ; he said, “ Il n'y a que moi qui puisse méner cette voiture 1a, 
‘When the eoid light’s uncertain shower meaning the State carriage. I replied,“ Mais si vous la ver- 
gl rT el el sez, Sire!” Inthe latter part of his reign he became 





so properly refused, as the acceptance could not but have | ready 





poor that he had only his staff to offer the Holy Father, which 
staff, on examination, proved to be of solid gold—all these 
things seem to us very strange features in a solemn religious 
observance. Nor is it very edifying to read of the French 
priests, on the occasion of the Corpus Christi procession, 
knocking off the hats of those who did not uncover at the 
proper time. The celebration has had its tragic incident, too, 
for a French priest was stabbed on one of the evenings, and 
is hardly expected to recover. These are the facts which give 
the Voltaires of the world so many opportunities of 
—Lendon Paper. 





A Sticut Discrepancy.—The solicitors to the firm of 
Messrs. Peto, Betts, and Crampton, have add d a letter to 
the inspectors of the estate, stating that the winding up under 
the inspection deed is to be discontinued, and the whole affair 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Court of Bankruptcy. 
This arrangement has been rendered y in q 
of the form taken by the dispute between the firm and the 
London, Chatham, sad Dover Railway Co, It will be remem- 
bered that Messrs. Peto and Co. claimed from the company 
a balance of upwards of £380,000, but the company, so far 
from admitting that to be the state of the accounts, claim to 
be creditors of no less a sum than £6,661,941, exclusive of in- 
terest. The change from liquidation into bankruptcy, if it 
produces no other result, will at least have the desirable effect 
of making the public a little better acquainted than they now 
are with the actual proceedings of Mesers. Peto and Co. and 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company as well, 
both of which concerns would appear to require a thorough 
investigation. 


Gorne East, via THE West.—A traveller may now go a 
distance west from Chicago y railway on almost a straight line 
greater than that from New York to that city ; we have now a 
railroad laid from New York to the base of the Rocky Moun- 
tains ; with the Pacific ead of the road two-thirds of the con- 
tinent is already spanned ; every day adds from one to two miles 
of completed line ; aud three years more will to unite 
ocean to ocean. Then through the centre of our continent and 
upon the latitude of New York will lie the grand highway to 
the East, not only for ihe United States, but for the commercial 
nations of Europe. When this is accomplished, London must 
give place to New York as the centre of the exchanges of the 
world, and surrender the sceptre of influence which her wealth 
and position has so ~~ ed her to wield. 

Commerce with the East has, since the dawn of history, been 
eonstantly changing its routes and the depots of its trade, build- 
ing up, wherever it flowed, cities of vast a. and wealth, 
which fell into decay and ruin as ihe izing streama were 
withdrawn. Every chaoge has been a remove further west, 
from Western Asia to Eastern Europe, from Eastern to Western 
Europe, and from Western Europe to America, San Francisco 
is henceforth to be the western and New York the eastern gate- 
way of this on this inent, bh which it will 
reach Europe asit once did through the Mediterranean, and 
through Western Asia. 

Such vast results are no longer in the distant future, They 
are only iting the pletion of one grand national high- 
way. On the western part of the line the most formidable ob- 
stacle on the whole route, the Sierra Nevada, with an elevation 
of some eight thousand feet above the level of the sea, has al- 
been surmounted, and within the present year the great 
mining districts of the state of Nevada will be reached. No ob- 
stacles which can prevent the construction of this portion of the 
line for a long distance, at the rate of a mile a day, are to be 
met with. It's a remarkable fact that this part of the railway 
which is to open up China to us is built almost entirely by la- 
bourers from that country, ten thousand of whom are now con- 
stantly employed.— Hvening Post. 


Napoueon III.’s PersonaL ApPEARANCE.—The Rev. Dr. 
Bellows, now sojourning in Paris, writes that “ Napoleon has a 
poor walk, and an uninteresting p He looks careworn 
and cold, anxious and reserved. His complexion is pallid and 
his expression deprecatory. There is nothing to excite enthusi- 
asm in bis look or manner. In private hevis as mild- 
spoken, amiable, and of quick intelligence ; but his face is both 
impassive and unpromising. All the portraits fatter him.” 


PeTRoLeuM as FvEL For Locomotives.—A series of ex- 
periments to determine the value of oe as fuel for loco- 
me ry etd gy nee a hg fens ney ra 
road at faniony ta Reena net jong 

The apparatus used was Spence’s burner. _It is described as 
consisting of a pan covering the bottom of the fire-box in the lo- 
comotive, and taking the place of grates. On the pan are placed 
heaters or gas-generators, six in number, of inclined 
plates of cast-iron, supported at an angle of forty-five ; 
coin so oak Bee eee injector oes the 
heater, where it is instantly converted oot or cea being 
also furnished to the gases in their nascent state combustion. 
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conveyed by pipes to the injectors, eac! rs 
being controlled by a throttle by means of which the fire ‘is re- 
gulated as readily as the light of a lamp. 

The locomotive used weighed thirty-one tons, and was of one 
hundred and filty horse-power. No cars were attached. Under 
eighty-five pounds of steam the locomotive passed over four miles 
of track in less than eleven minutes. All in the party agree that 
oil may supersede wood and coal in railroad use. 


UnrvusiisHep MS. or Cotermcr.—Dr. C. M. Ingleby re- 
cently read a paper before the Royal Society of Literature, 
“On the Unpublished MSS. of Samuel Taylor Coleridge,” in 
which he gave an account of the various uments in the 
hand-writing of the poet, or of his amanuensis, which, there 
was good reason to suppose, were still extant in the private 





is identical with the descendants of the ancient Babylonian. 
He did not come from Judea at all, but from the East. There 
are notes more or less ecopieus, and short dissertations with 
the Bible narratives. It is almost a pity to disturb the dreams 
of an enthusiast whose judgment has succumbed to his fancy. 
His supposed discoveries are wild hypotheses, without the 
shadow of a foundation. He is evidently an earnest man, 
given to the study of the Scriptures; but he must be a solitary 
recluse, with a morbid imagination, and without that good 
_— which checks extravagant chimeras as they rise in the 
n. 

Tue Cana System or New Yorx.—The following table 
presents the cost of each canal in the State of New York for 
repairs and collection of revenue, and the revenues for the last 
fiscal year: 











selves. We remember the extraordinary avidity with which 

bought the high-priced and prominent seats at the 
enny Lind merely because they were barnumized, 
that is, brought forward to such an extent that their names 
and their persons became notorious. It is true the idea ori- 
ginated with a shrewd vendor of hats, but his example was 
greedily followed by others, who sought not to make any 
capital out of the eccentricity. save that. of stared. at 
and of having their names in print as “ Mr. Goose” or “ Mrs. 
Gudgeon,” who paso an enormous price for the first 
choice of seats. The same spirit is evinced ‘at present at our 
fashonable watering places and summer resorts, where indi- 
vidual display reaches the most absurd and extravagant 
limits. The laces and diamonds worn_constantly by the 
ladies, the attempted rivalry of European show and ceremony 


Collection in the way of stylish equipages, short-breeched footmen, liver- 
collections of either hit — eae = oe Canals, and repairs, Tolls.} ied deeiane, outdaene and the like, not to mention the 
P out the ~ y al ty A ay ica — Siteentiemiin 9008. 881 087.418 15 enormous and most voyant coats of arms, are but the out- 
some of os papers, 8! oe a cement Panes ow a a piain...... Wie #4, om a croppings of the extravagsnce we refer to, and that foreigners 
oe ee ee eat howe be) Cisne cad Genees.,.... AL $4,151 25 should be amused at this, and make game of the mock re- 
a Tae calcd oe cay oe eboney | Sea ee See. Guten ripe nto: Seiad 
ni aut, te sacions oa cence pedis toes one Crooked Lake 904 534 96 civilized people of the world wonder and gibe at Ameri- 


of these documents would be allowed to see the —_ of day 
for some years to come. Dr. Ingleby described at length the 
general character of the poet's life, and showed to how great 
an extent it was one of schemes elaborated and abandoned ; 
of projects su; and never realized ; and of resolutions 
made and never fulfilled. This vacillating character Dr. In- 
gleby ascribed rather to physical infirmity than to moral 
pravity. 
A Srrance “Conversion.’—A London paper says, 

“ Westminsters ” will hear with some painful interest of the 
close of a sad episode in the history of Westminster scholars. 
A very few years ago the captain of the school, a young gen- 
tleman named Harrison, of great attainments, accepted an in- 
vitation to the Oratory at Brompton, sent, it was said, by Mr. 
Faber, After tea, the impressionable “captain” was con- 
verted to the Roman Catholic faith and baptized; and was 
then sent back to Westminster, with the injunction to keep 
what had passed a secret from the masters there! Subse- 
quently the Oratory obtained full possession of their convert, 
and Mr. Harrison, after ordination, officiated at the services 
with a grace and dignity that rendered him remarkable. 
Much family sorrow sprung out of the proceeding ; but it is 
our office only to record, for the information of “ Westmin- 
sters” generally, that their once bighly endowed and highly 
esteemed captain died, last week, of consumption, at the 
Oratory, at the age of twenty-four. Lt is the ciose of a sad 
, in which the public, as well as Westminster School, 

— leeply interested at the time of the so-called “ conver- 

in. 








A Rare Boox.—The Atheneum says:—“ The learned 
world of Wirtemburg is represented at the Paris Exhibition 
by a book which is act only a rarity, but which exists only 
in this one copy, the work of a diligent and clever young 
scholar, Dr. Euling, librarian at the Oniversity ot TQbingen. 
It is a book in folio, called “ Golasta,” and containing the Ri- 
tual, baptismal songs and dirges of the Mandwans. Accord- 
ing to the descriptive Catalogue, it is the first original Man- 
dean text which has been published. As no moveable types 
of this language existed till now, the editor was obliged to 
autograph the whole work, The Mandzaans, also called Sa- 
bians or disciples of St. John, form a sect which exists only 
in the small number of about five hundred men, at the Lower 
Euphrates and Tigris. They have their own religion, their 
own sacred books, their own language and writing charac- 
ters. The Mandan language is fast dying out, and understood 
oe. ed by the high priest of the sect, and by a Sabian 
scholar. 








A Grapuic Description oF Nazaretsa.—W. Hepworth 


Dixonjthus describes the early dwelling place of the Saviour of 


Mankind. 

“ Four miles South of the strong Greek city of Sephoris, hid- 
den away amoug the gentle hills, thea covered from the base to 
the crown with vineyard and fig trees, lay a natural nest or basin 


of rich red and white earth, star-like in shape but a mile in width, | ©*ist. 
Aloug the charred and chalky slope of 


and wondrously fertile. 
the highest of theee hills spread a small and lovely village, which, 
in « land where every stone seemed to have a story, is remarka- 
ble as having had no public history, and no distinguished name. 
No t roads lead up to this sunny nook. No traffic came 
into ft, no le marched through it. Trade, war, adventure, 
pomp, through it, flowing from West to East, from East 
to West, on the Roman road. But the meadows were aglow 
an 


with wheat barley. Near the low ground ran a belt of gar- 


dens, fenced with stones, in which myriads of green figs, red 





If the interest on the money paid for construction should be 
included, there would be an annual deficiency. Thus it appears 
that of all the canals of the state the Champlain, Erie and Oswego 
are remunerative ; while the others burden the commonwealth 
with an annual tax. The annual average of receipts from tolls 
since 1846 is $3,290,770 54 ; average cost of maintenance, $971,- 
207 15; making an average of surplus revenues to be applied to 
the state debts of $2,319,503 39. 

At the convention of 1846 it was estimated that the annual 
gross receipts from tolls, then amounting to $2.757,178 08, would 
nerease about three 2-100 per cent. annually, amounting in 1866 
to $4,422,518 67. The annual expenses were put down at $600,- 
000; and by this estimate the net revenue should be ; $3,822,513 
67 in 1866. The actual receipts as before stated, amounted in 
1866 to $4,253,220 92; but the actual expenses to $1,434,989 73 
—leaving a net revenue of only $2,818,235 19, falling short of 
the estimate $1,004,278 48. For the entire twenty years past the 
Convention estimated gross at $75,386,763 39; the ex- 
penses at $12,600,000 ; and net revenue at $62,783,763 39. The 
actual gross receipts were $68,614,261 22; annual expenses, 
$20,066,812 13; surplus revenue $48,547,449 09. The canal 
debt in 1846 was $17,028,240 13 ; in 1866, $18,248 460. The debt 
was highest in 1860, when it amounted to $27,107,321 48. 








Mr. GLapstonz oN NEWSPAPERS.—We clip the following 
extracts from Mr. Gladstone’s elaborate speech at the annual 
dinner of the Newspaper Press Fund given in London on the 
29th of June, 


“ We have lived into times when the newspaper is a great s0- 
cial, political, and moral power, one so great that it cannot be 
overlooked by any of those who would comprehend the charac- 
ter of their country or the nature of those processes by which 
the movement of a mighty nation is directed. While the news- 
paper has thus become a power in the land, those who are con- 
nected with the 4 t papers—those who supply 
daily or weekly to the public the food which they derive from 
them—have become a body so important to us all, that we may 
well say that they are entitled not less than others to the dig- 
nity of a profession, They are no longer individuals, as they 
were a century ago, who, perhaps guided by some prophetic in- 
stinct, but separating themselves in fact from the mass of the 
community, and from the known and recognised paths of fame, 
then laid the foundation of the newspaper system. bow | are now 
persons engaged in supplying from day to day one of those pri- 
mary wants of society, without which it is hardly too much to 
say society, as we comprehend and understand it, could not 





“ T feel that in this place I discharge a special duty, be- 
cause I am of opinion that those whose lot is cast in public life 
are, more than any other, debtors to the press of their country. 
We are debtors to it in the first place because it is we who have 
the opportunity of iearning and perceiving the enormous public 
and poliftcal advantages which have been derived from the ac- 
tion of the press. It is not too much to say that the action of a 
popular and well-conducted press alters essentially the nature of 
the relations between the governors and the governed. Obe 
dience becomes no longer a duty to be performed passively and 





nates, and golden citrons ripened in the § sun. 
at Bingen, bung vinta, 


the corn and beneath the mulberry trees and figs, shone daisies, 


poppies, tulips, lilies, and anemones, endless in their profusion, 
brilliant in their dyes. Low down on the billside sprang a well 
of water, bubbling, plentiful and sweet, and above this fountain 
ot life, in a long etreet straggling from the fountain to the syna- 
gogue, rose the homestead of many shepherds, craftsmen and 
vine-dressers. It was a lovely and humble place, of which no 
No 


ruler, no historian of Israel has ever yet taken notice. 
Rachel had been met and kissed into love at this well; no Rath 
the sheaves of barley in cornfields; no tower 


bad o_o a 

had been built for observation on this height ; no camp had been 
bat one who would be- 
to the fancies of men than either Ruth ar Rachel, 


pitched or battle fought in this vale. 
come dearer 
then walked through those fields, drew water at this spring 
ie surmised. Tae 
Sephoris must have known the vil 
mentioned by the Jewish scribes. In the Bible, in the Talmad 
in the writing of Josephus, we search in vain for any record o' 
this sacred place. Like its happy neighbours, Nain and Endor. 
pohevech md yee of eee 

were spent in the synagogue olive grove, 
bright Greek cities, and the busy Roman 


E 


but we do not know the name ex 
Greeks 


called the town Nazaret or Nazareth. 


A New Brsticat Tuzory.—In a notice of “ A Supplement 
or an Endeavour towards 


to the Old ‘Testament Seri oe 
o! 





High up the slopes, which were lined and planted like the Rhine 
of purple grapes. In the plain among 


up and down the lanes of this hamlet, no seer could then 

place was more than obscure. The Arab 
may have pitched his black tent by the well, the magistrate of 
, but the hamlet was never 


old dressers, whose lives 


once been possessed of either an Arab or a Hebrew name, 
tin ite Hellenic form. The 


in blind The law, the government, the proceedings of the 
legislature, make their daily appeal through the daily newspa- 
per to the mind and understanding of every member ot the com- 
munity; they weave new ties of interest and affection between 
the private individual and the public authority under which he 
lives. They give a new cement to society and to the venerated 
institutions of the country. 

“ But besides these debts there is another obligation which we 
owe not to the reporters but to the writers for the newspapers ; 
and I frankly confess that without them I do not knowdhow we 
should get on. Their encouragement and encomiums are of 
very great value to us; they cheer usin the hour of need and of 
difficulty ; bat I assure you that I for one—and I believe all who 
have similiar experience will join me in saying so—set far higher 
value on their criticisms than upon their censures ; for no man 
is ever injured by criticism or by censure. If the criticisms 
and censures are unjust they will do him no harm, except it be 
through his own want of manliness of character. If, on the 
other hand, they are just, they are to him invaluable; they be- 
come the mirror in which he acquires the view and knowledge of 
what otherwise he could not discern; from them he learns the 
means of amending his faults, of avoiding the errors he has com- 
mitted, of making his abilities, whatever they may more 
available for the benefit of his fellow-countrymen, of doing—I 
will not say more poceeey, but at any rate less imperfectly—the 
arduous work which Providence has appointed him to do, 

AMERICAN ExtravaGance.—As a people the Americans 
are doubtless the most ¢xtravagant in civilization. We do 
not mean financially altogether, but in the readiness with 
which we undertake the most singular things. In no other 
country would “ Bridal Chambers” in hotels or on boats be 
patronized, or even tolerated. The people who ostentatiously 


f 








can displays, and are apt to undervalue the common sense of 
& nation permitting such extravagance. This being the case‘ 
surely it is the province of journalism to cry out against it, 
and to advise the speediest reform in the matter—unless, in- 
deed, we are to enter ees & new phase, owing to the change 
in our institutions, and b as hical here as they 
are, perforce, in the South, under the rule of the Five Sove- 
reigns—on which case we must expect extravagance on the 
part of the wealthy and servility from the poorer classes.— 





“ EaRL RussELi’s Conrsssion.”—The London Review of the 
6th inst. contains a long article under the above heading, 
from which we extract as follows:—“ We have no doubt 
Earl Russell’s words will be widely read and marked in 
America. Every one must hope that they may have a share 
in soothing an irritation which was at the time attributed in 
part to the tone of his lordship’s despatches. The irritation, 
indeed, has, except amongst a certain rabid class of politi- 
cians, almost disappeared ; and we sincerely trust that Lord 
Russeil’s apology may be taken in good part, and still fur- 
ther help to reconcile those differences which should never 
bave been allowed to arise between two countries so closely 
knit together as England and America. The Duke of Argyll 
appropriately remarked that we should desire to have the 
friendship and affection of the American people, not only be- 
cause America bad sprung from us, but that she was spring- 
ing from us now. Amongst the farming classes in Argyll- 
shire, he said, one could scarcely go into a house without 
discovering that some one of the family or some near relative 
had gone to America; and added that these emigrants, in 
leaving Englanc, should feel that they were going only toa 
second home. America, by an edict of emancipation, has en- 
tered upon a new era of progress, and we have a personal in- 
terest in watching the development of her glorious future. As 
for the blacks, who have been thrown upon their own resour- 
ces, they have afforded them that chance which falls to the 
common lot of nations; while the climate, example, and asso- 
ciation to be found in America are more fitting to awaken 
their capabilities than the conditions under which their Afri- 
can brethren labour, If, as persons afflicted with negropho- 
bia insist, the negro must go down, we, at least, have not his 
fate upon our conscience. If he must disappear like the Red 
Indian and the ancient Celt, we need pass no act of expulsion 
against him. What was stipulated for by those who, long 
previous to the civil war, ‘ discerned the inevitable tendency 
of the movement to be emancipation,’ was that this youn 
branch of the English race who had transferred their energies 
to the richest and healthiest continent in the world should 
not be paralyzed by the intolerable drag of slavery.” 





Brats anD DeatH RaTE OF THE WORLD.—Statisticians 
have calculated that if the population of the world amounts 
to between 1,200,000,000, and 1,300,00,0000 persons, the num- 
ber of deaths in a year would be about 32,000,000. Assuming 
the correctness of this calculation, says the London Lancet, 
the deaths each day would be nearly 88 000; 3,600 per hour, 
60 per minute, and thus every second would into 
eternity one human life from one part of the world or an- 
other. But reproduction asserts its superior power; for, on 
calculating the probable annual births on the globe, the result 
shows that whereas 60 persons die per minute, 70 children 
are born, and thus the increase of the population is kept up. 





“A Hovse Drvmwep AaGarst ItseuF.”—Not long since 
the Suffrage Committee of the New York Constitutional Con- 
vention, Mr, Horace Greeley being chairman, made their report 
and declined to recommend woman suffrage, on the ground that 
“ public sentiment” did not demand, and would not sastain such 
an innovation. Curiously enovgh, on the Tuesday following, a 
petition was presented in favour of fe suffrage, signed by 
Mrs. Horace Greeley and o 


_ 


Tue Forracomine Lire or PRInckE ALBERT.—The Owl 
states that “the Queen has commanded that the ‘ Life of the 
Prince Consort’ should be forthwith undertaken, and to the pen 
of Mr. Theodore Martiv, the accomplished translator of Goethe's 
ballads, ber Majesty has committed the task,’”’ Remarking on 
this, the Pall Mall observes: “ Althongh the statement is 
substantially correct, our contemporary has fallen into an. error 
as to the authorship of the work. The first volameof the “ Life,” 
relating to the early years of the late Prince @onsort, has been 
compiled, under the direction of her Majesty, by General the 
Hon. Charles Grey, and will’ shortly be published. It is the re- 
maining portion of the work, which will altogether probabl 
extend to three or four volumes, that her Majesty has porns | 
to Mr. Theodore Martin,” 


— 


A New Svsstirvre ror Porce.arw.—A French chemist 
has made a borate of magnesia with an equivalent of calcined 
oxide of magnesium and another of boric acid, which melts at 
a strong white heat, and yields a very fluid liquid. This liquid, 
on being poured on a cast-iron plate, is transformed into a 
slightly greenish sort of glass, remarkable .for its lightness and 
strength. But, strange to say, if poured into platinum moulds, 
it will come out quite opaque, partaking of the appearance 
partly of porcelain and partly of white marble, 








the Recovery of the Boo! ohn,” by Alex. Vance, the | occupy such places must certainly have a queer idea of that} Exrenr or ENGLAND’s Rartway System.—In the ly 
says :—“ The author thinks that the lives of two pe dignity which should animate ladies and gentlemen, | of the directors of the Brighton Railway to the Committee of Ine 
parties, John and Jesus, have been fused in the}and we must pronounce the thing very American, simply | vestigation, it is stated, that at the end of 1855, the total number 
of the present Evan and that the scene of John | from the reason that here alone does it exist. We are-led to | of miles of railway sanctioned in England and Wales amounted 
Bebidas labours was in Jonia. = eet pees Cee woe these reflections from the fact that another balloon wedding | to 9,486 miles, and the share and borrowing powers to £272,- 
two parallel columns from’ the New Testament, | has just taken place, and that the details of the 7,039 ; whilst at the end of 1866, the total number of miles au~ 
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PROBLEM, No, 966.—By W. 8. Pavitt. 





White to play and mate in 8 moves. 





SoLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 965. 


White. Black. 
1 KttoQs 1 P tke Kt 
2PtQB5 2PtoQs 
3 PtoQB4 3 PtoQ6 
4 Bto Q Kt 2 mate. 








Game played between Mr.8. Loyd and Mr. de Riviére in the 
Grand Tournament at Paris. 





Guroco Piano. 

White. Black. White, Black, 
Mr. L. Mr, de R, Mr, L. Mr. de R. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 26 QKttoKKts PtoK R4 
2 KttoK BS KttoQBs 27QKttoK2 Pto K Kt 
SBtQB4 BtoQ Be 28 Pe P tks P 
4PtoQ38 PtoQ3s 29 QKttoK Kt PtoQBé 
5 BtoKs B tke B 30 Pen B tks P 
6 P tksB KttoKR3 8i KttoK BS RtoK Kt4 
7 Castles KttoQR4 rt AAG PtoQ4é 
$e Kt tke B 88 KttoK7? BtoQKt2 
9 KttkeKt Castles 34 P tks P B tks P 
10 PtoQ4 ¢ eure 85 Kt tke B R tks Kt 
et R to K eq 36 R tks R Kt tks KR 
12 soe PtoK kté 8TRtoQRS Pto K 5b) 
18 Q to K sq eg FI 38 R tke P to Kt6 
14QtoK Kkt8 RtoK ql 39 KttoK Beq KttoK BS 
15 QRtoKeq Ktto K Kt 40 KttoK3 Kt to K 7ch 
1 PtOKRS KttoK RS 41 K to B aq KttoQ5 
17 KttoKR&a) Pto K B4 422 RtoRS8ch Kto Kt2 
18 P tkeP Kt tke P 48 RtoK 8 RtoK R4 

*BOosae* BeaQ? 44 KtoKsq RtoR8ch 
20 PtoK4 KttoK R5 5 K 0 O03 Kt to B 6 ch(c) 
21 Qto KBéch Rto Kt2 46 P tks Kt P tke P 

Ft bey nee 47 KttoBSch KtoB2 
WRtKB2 KttoK Kt3 |48 Kto Keqid) PtoK B7 
24 QEttoKBeq Ktto K BS 49 Rtke R PtoK Kt7 
3 QhiwkKS PtoQR4 50 KttoQ6ch K to Kt3 

And White resigns. 
(a) We believe that White might have advantageously taken 
the K P with Kt. Suppose 
it hie EP i? P tks Kt 
18.Q tks P ch 18 R to Kt 2 [best] 
19 Rto K’B6 19 PtoQ B4é 
BR tks Kt 


(ec) enough, but of doubtful soundness. 
(d) Mrs Loyd commits a grave mistake ; he should have 


20 
(6) Very finely, played. 
taken P with Kt acd would {then have certainly drawn the game, 


for example: 
48 Kt tke P 48 RtoR7ch 
49 Rto K2 49 PtkeR 
50 Kt tks P and remains with Kt and two Pawns against 


The following game, played between Mr. Morphy and M. de 
Riviére, has. probably been seen by few our readers, as it does 
not sppear in Lowenthal’s collection cf Morphy’s games. 

Evans Gamat. 





White. Black. White, Black, 
M. de B. Mr. M. M. de R. Mr. M. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 25 B to QB4(b) to Q3 
2KttoKBS KttoQBs 2% PtoQR4 fre Kt sq 
ett. FY Bto 4 ST Rt QkKts KtoK 
4PtoQkté B $s 2 S$: -y 
S5POQBS BwQBé 29 P tks P PtoQR4 
6 Castles my 80 R to K Kt3 Eegte 
¥ 5G P tks SL QtoKRi(c) PtoK R38 
8 P tks BtoQKt3 82 Q to K K ouas 
9PtocQs KttoQR4 32:P to Q6 tks P 
10 Bto Q@8 KttoK2 bed P(d) gues? 
11 BtoQ Kt2 Castles 85 Q to toK2 
12 QKttoQ2 KttoK Kt3 36 RtksKtP(e) RtksQ 
13 Rtwas to K B3 Ett he TAGS 
14 to KB3 cok Ess 38 R tks reas 
16 QtoQB2 ra t SI BtoQRS RK Baq 
16 Kt tke B toK4 4 PtoQKté KtoQ2 
11 K to ‘a) QtwoK2 41 Pto Kt? RtoQB7 
18 Kt tks F tke Kt 42 BtooK6ch Ktob2 
WPtoKB4 Ptok BS 43 Rto :y K to Kt sq 
W QtoQBs 2° 4 BtoQ kts RtoQ Kt? 
21 Q tke B tks 45.R tke P tke 
22 PtoQ Kt3 44 BtoQR2 KtkeP 
2% Qt Q2 BtoQs 47 Rtks P RwQRaq 
MPoKBS PtwoQRs 

And Black wins. 
Ke) he epauing of this qume. fo edmirebly plazed by M. d0 








dy 20 strong 0 Qt KR, 


in 


We extract the following instructive example of an Evans’ 
Gambit from the “‘ Chess Player’s Magazine.” 
White. Black, ‘White, Black. 





Messrs. Seifert Messrs. 
Mr. Paulsen. andLemke, Mr, Paulsen, ond lane, 

consulting. cons' y 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 14 QtoR5 B tks P 
SKttwKBS KttoQB3s IQRt Kt PtoQB3 
BBtoQB4 BtrQBa 16 Kt toB3 Gt ease 
4PtoQKt4 Btks ktP 17 QBtoKté(d) tks P ch 
5 PtoQB3 pega 18 K tks B 9% B6 
6PwoQ4 P tks 19 K BtoB2 tto BS 
7 Castles honey 20 RtoQB AY 
8 PtkeP Bto Kt8 21 Q Btks P(e) P tks B 
9 KttoQBs KttoQR4 2QtksRP PtoKB4 
10 BtoQ3 K Kt to K2 23 Rto Kk KttoK4 
Hh Ee eQie) Kt tke Kt 24 KttoKt5 RtoB2 
12 P tks Kt Castles 25 Kt tks R 
ls KttoKktS5 PtoK R38(d) 

And White wins. 


(a) AY method of keeping Black’s pieces out of pla 
eave worth trial en a line of aos. e aia 
(> Better, as Mr. Lowenthal observes, for Black to advance 
his P to K B4 here. 

(¢) Much better to play K B to K 4. 

*. ) At once winning a piece, and with tremendous position, 


re) This is well played, and White must now win by force. 





LiceNsED Imposrrion.— Until last spring the power to license 
hackmefi was vested in the Mayor, and they were restricted to 
such rates as were stipulated by ordinances of the Common 
Council. The duty of protecting the public and arresting hack- 
men J, may! of exvortion was imposed upon Captain Brackett, of 
the City Hall police. Last spring the Police Commissioners 
succeeded in getting a bill through the legislature giving them 
the execution of all ordinances then in force in relation to the 
issuing of licenses. As soon as the bill was passed, and before 
it was signed, the Common Council repealed all ordi re- 
lating to the license question, so that the Police Commissioners 
would have no regulations to enforce. The Corporation then 
took the case into the courts, to test the constitutionality of the 
law passed last spring. One court has decided in favour of the 
corporation, and the case is now before the Court of Appeals. 
Since the repeal of the ordinances there has been no legal check 
against the extortions of dishonest backmen ; although ia seve- 
ral outrageous cases Mayor Hoffman has taken the responsi- 
bility of making them refund money to their victims. A day or 
two agoa mtleman arrived atthe Cunard dock, at 
Jersey City, by the Scotia , and engaged a hackman to take bim- 
self and another person to the New York Hotel. For this ser- 
vice, worth four or five dollars, the hackman charged the man 
twenty-five dollars in gold. Before the repeal of the ordinances 
a hackmap would not dare to commit such an extortion, for fear 
of having his license revoked by the Mayor. The hackman was 
and taken before Justice Dowling, but the magistrate 
decided that he had no jurisdiction in the case. The sooner this 
vexed question is ecided the better it will be for the public, 








Resvuits oF Sonorovs VIBRATIONS.—This interesting and 
curious subject has again been brought before the Royal I[nsti- 
tution by Professor Tyndall, who extended the consideration of 
it to the influence of vibrations on light, on streams of water, 
and on jets of smoke, Some of the experiments exhibited in 
previous lectures were repeated with variations. A long gas 
flame, just on the point of becoming sonorous, or roaring, was 
put in agitation by sounds resembling the chirruping of birds ; 
and Professor Tyndall, having calle on his audience to take 
part in the experiment, they comm need imitating the sound, 
and the general chirruping of the members of the Royal Institu- 
tion was accompanied by violent movements of the flame. A 
jet of smoke was infl d b vibrati in a similar 
manner, & continuous jet of smoke about 2 ft. high being broken 
down and divided into two jets by the sound of an orgaa-pipe. 
A stream of water was similarly affected, a continuous stream 
| been broken into drops by the sound of a tuning-fork. 
[ : Keep quiet while fire-engines are at work in extioguisb- 
ing flames, whether they be “ singing flames” or roaring ones. } 
This experiment was varied by directing the jet of water up- 
wards so as to form an arch ; and when a tuning-fork of a cer- 
tain pitch was ded, the ti arch of fluid was broken 
into drops, Several other interesting experiments were ex- 
hibited to illustrate the remarkable effects of sonorous vibrations. 











TELEG 
An important decision relating to telegraph companies has just 
been rendered by the Sap Court of Michigan, in the tase 
of the Western Union Telegraph Company against Carew, an 
appeal from the Wayne County Circait Coart. Carew tele- 
graphed to Baltimore for forty cases of oysters. In the trans- 
mission an error occurred, whereby he received four cases in- 
stead of forty. The message was written on one of the telegraph 

with the usual printed heading, taining the diti 

on which messages are taken for transmission. The Circuit 
Court held that the telegraph company were liable for the da- 
mage suffered by Carew, treating the company as common car- 
riers, and Carew as not bound by the conditions, unless his atten- 
tion was ly called to them, The Supreme Court re- 
verses this decision, holding that the oe ty ag company are not 
common carriers, and that bray Ane a right to establish any rea- 
sonable rules governing their liability in the impartial transmis- 
sion of messages by them; that where, by the heading of a mes- 
sage, printed in conspicuous letters, it is stated to be 
sent on the annexed conditions, the sender, by signing the mes- 
sage, adopts the ag yy te is bound by them whether he 
reads them or not. It is own negligence if he fails to notice 
them.— American paper. 

Payine FoR INTERVENTION.—The Paris journals ye 
the preamble to the bill presented to the legislative body by the 
government demanding “ supplementary credits” to the amount 
of 158,000,000 The expenses incurred by the War Min- 
ister Gmount to 117,005,871 francs, to which has to be added a 
sum of 2 400,000 francs for the increased pay necessitated by the 
dearness of'every article of consumption, and the operation of 
bringing back the troops from Mexico having exceeded by a 
month the period calculated upon when the amended budget of 
1877 was prepared, the sum originally demanded for that pur- 

is about 900,000f. more than the amount estimated, As re- 
the total amount required to meet 
the expenditure incurred is S48F. 


Tus [nish Ratiways.—The Irich Railway Committee, which 
is dietinct from the deputation which waited the other day upon 
Lord Derby with reference to Irish railways, bave ogee upon 
the following base for a — to her Majesty's Govern- 
ment :—lst, Her Majesty 











Government to have a compulsory 
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> chased railways to be leased ; Until 
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RAPH CoMPANIES TO MAKE THEIR own Ruzes.—| * 


of Commons ; 
Sth, Any ineurred on account of the rail to be 
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Free te Everybody, 

A Large © pp Cirealas, giving intotmation of the grestel 2 
FS hy SR IR 
and receive @ copy post-paid, by return mall. 

Address P.O. Dag, oN. y. 
Know Thy Destiny. 


powers of second sight, as to enable her to impart knowledge of 
Wiens importance to the single or married of either sex. 
While in a state of trance, she delineates the very features of the 
person you are to marry, and by the aid of an instrument of in- 
lense power, kKuown as the Psychomotrope, guarantees to produce 
a —_ like — of tne future husbaud or wife of the hy amon S 
together with date of marriage, position in life, leading traits 
character, &c. This is no humbug, as th dott jails can 
assert. She will send when desired a certitied certificate, or written 
guarantee, that tife picture is what it purporta to be. By enclos- 
ing @ small lock of hair, aad stating place of birth, ag 

tion and plexion, aud 1 w lilty cents and stam; en- 
velope addressed tu yourself, you will receive the picture and 
desired information by return mail. Ail communications sacred- 
iy contidential, Address in contidence, Mapame K. F, THORN 
TON, PF. U. Box 223, cudeon, N. Y. 


PREPARED OLL OF PALM aND MACE, 
For Preserving, Restoring, and Beautifying the Hvir. And is the 
most delightiul and wonderful article the world ever produced. 
Ladies will find it not only a certain remedy to Restore, Darken, 
and Beautify the Hair, but also a desirable article for the Toilet, 
as it is highly perfumed with a rich and delicate perfume, inde- 
pendent of the fragrant odor of the Oils of Palm and Mace. 

THE MARVEL UF PERU. 

A New and B iful Pertu The delicacy of this delightful 
extract, and its wonderful lasting qualities, are qualled by 
anything of the kind known in the world, and have stamped it 
the ne plus ultra of perfumes. The above articles for sale by 
all Druggists and Perfumers. Price $1 per bottle each. Sent by 
express to any address, by the Proprietors. 

T. W. Waieut & Co., 100 Liberty Street, New York, 


THOMPSON’S POMADE OPTIME 
Softens the Hair, renders it fine and silky to the touch, gives it a 
brilliant glossi in app 4 ins the oleagi consti- 
tuents and colouring properties of the Human Harr. It is war- 
ranted to be preservative, i t, and an qualied article for 
ite embellishment, preventing it from prematurely turning gray, 
falling out, or feeling rough and sore, 

THOMYFS80ON’S POMAU£ OPTIME is prepared from the ori- 
ginal recipe by the exclus Propietors, 

F.C. WELLS & CO., New York, 


«ind sold by all the cipal Druggists in the United States, at 
35 cents and 75 cents Pe ete 


HELMBOLD’S 
CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT 
SARSAPARILLA, 

ERADICATES ERUPTIVE and ULCERATIVE DISEASES 
oF THE 
THROAT, NOSE, EYES, EYELIDS, SCALP, and SKIN 

Which so distigures the appearance, PURGING the evil effects 
hereditary or otherwise and ls taken by ADULTS aud CHILD: 
ere: or othe an en and U. 
REN with perfect SAFETY. ’. 

TWO TABLE-SPOONFULS of the Extract of ad- 
Sut to . es ae — ae = Diet Drink, and one 
¢ is eq a on of the Syru: Sarsaparilla, or the 
coctions as usually made, id 4! 
AN INTERESTING LETTER is published in the Medico-Chi- 
rargical Review, on the subject of the Extract of Sarsaparilla in 
certain affections, by Benjamin Travers, F.K.8.,&c. 8) of 

ose , and diseases from the excess of mercury,. 
he states that no remedy is equal to the Extract of 3 
its power is extraordinary, more so than any other drug | am ac- 
qualoted with. It is, in the strictest sense, & Lonic with this in- 
valuable attrioute, that it is applicable to a state of the system so 
sunken, and yetso irritable as renders other substances of the 
tonic class una veilable or injurious. 

HELMBOLD’S 

CONCENTRATED EXTRAOT SARSAP. 

Established upwards of 18 years, PREPARED BY 
HM, T. HELMBOLD, 
Davaeist anv CHEMIS?, 
594 Broadway, N. Y. 
































Sold by all Druggists. 


A CLEAR, SMOOTH SKIN anp BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 
follows the use of HaLMBOLD’s CONCENTRATED EXTRACT SaRsa- 
PARILLA. 


* removes black spots, pimples and all eruptions of the skin 


IN THE SPRING MONTHS, the system natural undergoes 
change, and He_mMBo.p’s HienLy Conenmenenen Exrract or 
SaRSAPARILLA is an assistant of the greatest value, 


YOUNG LADIES BEWARE! 

OF THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS of Face Powders and Washes, 
All such remedies close up the pores of the skin, and in a short 
time destroy the complexion. you would have a fresh, healthy 
—- youthful appearance, use HaLmBoLp’s EXTRACT oF SARSA: 














NOT A FEW of the worst disorders that afflict mankind arise 
from corruption of the blood. HzgtmBo.p’s EXTRACT SARSAPA- 
RILLa is a remedy of the utmost value. 


HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BARSAPARILLA cleanses and re 
novates the blood, instils the vigour of health into the system 
and purges out the humoars that.make dicease. 


QUANTITY vs. QUALITY. Hetmsoip’s Extract SarsaPa- 
RILLA. The dose issmall. Those who desire a large quantity and 
large doses of medicine ERR. 


THOSE WHO DESIRE BRILLIANCY OF COMPLEXION, 
must purify and enrich the blood, which 8 Concan- 
TRATED EXTRacT of SARSAPARILLA invariably does. Ask for 
s. Take no other. 
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GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
Established 1861. 
The Immense’ Profits of the’Tea Trade. 

The Proprietors of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA'COMPANY 
becamé fully conviticed; several years ago, that the constmeérs ot 
Tea and Coffee were paying too many and too large profits on 
these articles of every-day consumption, and therefore 
Tax Gagat American Tah ComPaiy, to d6 away, as far as possi- 
ble, with these enormous drains upon the Consumers, and to 
supply them with these necessaries at the smallest possible price. 


INSURANCE. 





WASHINGTON LIFaZ 
INSURANCH COMPANY, 
No. 98 Broadway; New York. 


OYRUS CURTISS Prosident. 
MATTHEW MITOHBLL, Vice-President. 
'W. A. BREWER, Jr., Secretary. 
B. W. McORBADY, M’ D., Medical Examiner. 
Dr. GHO. T. BLLIOT, T, Tun. Consulting Physician. 


BOARD oF DI DIRECTORS: 


THE MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Or NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President, 
A Pe a’ rere ot 
CASH’ ASSETS 














To give our readers'en' idewof'the profits which have been See Coin, Wilson G. Hunt, Abraham Bininger, Invested on Bond and Mortgage, or U. 8. Stocks, 

made in the Tea Tradé, We will’ start with the American houses, | yy rey tw sy Va. H. lien Gore eee Teall, $20, 406,6 b's a's 
, , . 

leaving out of the sccount entirely the profits of the Chinese | George Griswol on es Lespenee, John G. Vose; 
factors. Boland G. Jitehell, Tomes H. Faile, John H. Sherwood, a. h. every pe Bane aoe of Life and es 

Ist, The American House in Chins or Japan makes large pro-| Goore Newbold,” Levi? Mortem Robert Bowee.” | annually to the Polley Holder, to be, used, elther in poyment of 
fits on their sales of shipments—and some of the richest retired | John Caswell, E. Townsend, Nath’ L. McCready, additional Insurance, at the option of 
merchants in this country have made their immense fortunes} A. F. Willm Wm. F. Mott, Jr., Wn. Lintz, tie assured. 
trong tr hua Ch. Eiea'Wite,  Guislarn, $cc ara SORPPARD OMAN kaye 

wi r, ustav wal ede: 00 8 0) ot 
24, The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign exchange| Benj W. Bonney, | Merritt Trimble, Newel C. Hall, IBAA pe ATT 
Sapuahidin-ctmmeryiedn et 0b ood Frederick W' Macy, Rovera willows’ & TBoader - JOHN MtetUAleT, secretaries. 
es & pro cent. in man: eric > rt . Souder, 
— 4 ead y Henry Swift, James B. Johnston, Isaac Hinckley, Raw Your, May 15, 1097, 

cnege. David A. Wood, David Wagstaff, 

4th, On its arrival here, it is sold by the cargo, and the Pur- SUN 


chaser) sells it to the Speculator'in invoices of 1,000 to 2,000 
packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. - 

5th. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer in 
lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale Gro- 
cer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit'of about 10 per cent. 

7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at a 
profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for ALL HE PROFIT 
HE CAN GET. 


Permanent Capital Stock of «=.= $125,000. 
Assets « «== =5 +s = = = = mearly $1,000,000. 


their Stock. Policy-holders receive ali the 


Stockholders receive no other Dividends — Legal Interest on 
DIVIDENDS TO POLICY HOLDERS 
ONCE CREDITED, ARE NEVER FORFEITED. 
Premiums Meceivable in Cash, 
WHICH I8 BELIEVED TO BE THE ONLY TRUE AND SAFE SYSTEM. 


LIBERALITY AND PROMPTITUDE 
IN THE SETTLEMENT OP CLAIMS. 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY STATE. 








PR ce you have added to these niauT profits as many broker- 

storages, cooperages, and waste, and add the ori- 

pina! cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what the consumer has 

to pay. And now we propose to show why we can sell so very 
much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and brok- 
erages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with the excep- 
tion of a small commission paid for purchasing to our correspon- 
dents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to our- 
selves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the coun- 
try, consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same prices [with the small additional expense of 
transportation] as though they bought them at our warehouse in 
this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get upa 
club, The anewer is simply this : Let each person wishing to join in 
a club, say how much Tea or Coffee he wants, and select the kind 
and price from our Price List, as published in the pa 
our circulars. Write the names, kinds and amounts p' 
list, and wher the club is complete, send it to us by “= 
we will put each party’s goods es, and mark 
the name pen them, with the ee so there need be no confu- 
sion in their distribution—each party getting exactly what he 
orders, and no more. The cost of transportation, the members 
of the club can divide equitably among emselves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by drafts 
on New York, by Post 0 money-orders, or by Express, as 
may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the amount ordered 
exceeds thi - L dollars, we will, if desired, send the goods by Ex- 

on delivery.’ 


“4 or in 
ona 


press, to o 
* er manner of getting up Clubs, &c., see advertisement i 
paper March 80th.} 


After the first club, we send blanks. 
Direct your orders *plainly, Tas Great American Tea Com- 
= 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post Office box 5,643—as some par- 
tate our name as near as they dare to. 
“ep arties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely upon 
gpiting. them pure and fresh, as Py come direct from the Custom 
use stores B our warehouses. 


_ 


TeQapay have selected the following kinds from their stock, 
bry they recommend to meet the wants of Clubs. They are 
at Cargo Prices, the same as the Company sell them in New 

Tons, as the list of prices will show. 
All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 


PRICE LIST. 
YOUNG HYSON [Green] 80c. 4 $I, $1.1 best $1.25, per 1b. 
GREEN TEAS, 80c.) 0c. $1, $1 10, best, 1. 
MIXED BLACK & G 0c, Hoe, We. We., beet $1 pe 
JAPAN, Wc., $1, $1. nak — He 
OOLONG [Bilack),' Tc. Be, 90e., per 
IMPERIAL [Green |, 80c., ie..8 e100, eit best $1.25 per Ib. 
ENGLISH Ba ‘AST [Black], 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.20 


GU. POWDER [Green] 25, best $1.50. 
OOFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
Hotla, alo COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30¢., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 


lrg ganar t Con fas econo ia tat ae Oy eg 
can econo’ le 
our i which we sell at the low 


price of 30c. per De A warrant it to give perfect satisfaction. 
epnen om eave from 50c. to $1 per lb. by purchasing their 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 

No, 81 and 88 VESEY STREET. 

No. 640 BROADWAY, corner Bleecker Street. 

No, 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, North corner Thirty-fourth 8t. 

No, 289 SPRING STREET. 

No. 205 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, corner Concord 8t. 

No. 188 GRAND STREET, WILLIAMSBURG, 

‘WARE of all concerns that advertise as “ ‘ad 

Ry American Tea Co., or use OUr baxeee to full or int < 


as they are BOGUS Or ONLY IMITATIONS, We have no “ branches’ 
4 do not authorize to use 

an D —~ 4 rg lg our name—and have no 
P. 8.—All towns, a, ainaah or manufacto’ hb 

BB ns Bape a where a ay 

dace the cot of thelr fea Se cad Uodioas chou ee eee ond. 
ing directly to 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 81 anp 83 VESEY STREET. 


Post-Orrics Box No. 5,643 Nuw Yore Cirr, 


“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFB INSURANOB COMPANY, 
Nos, 419 and 421 Broadway, N. ¥. 

I8 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 

BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 





Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directors, writes in the Express, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 
“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
annual meeting a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
the safest and most économical business principles, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.” 
Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 
SEND oR CALL FOR 

NEW CIRCULAR, 
explaining the features of the Company, and the principles of Life 
Insurance in a manner éasily understood by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 


—especially 
IN THESE TIMES, 


AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 
not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 
cent. first and last, by changing their policiesinto this Company 
Insurance can be effected by letter full directions given upon 
application. 

Agents wanted in Cit and Country. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
FERB INSURANCE COMPANY 
Ottice, 114 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 
® Cooper Institute, 3d Avenue, 





{mcomromarap 1895) 
Surplus, - ---------++-++- = $266,057 77 


— es Surplus, Jan. 1, 1867,..... --$756,057 77 
Loss or Damage by Fire at usual rates. 
at the Office of the poureey 
e principal cities in the ted 


JAMES W. OTIS, President. 


Policies Issued and why 
at ite various Agencies in 
States. 


R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 
J. GRISWOLD, General Agent. 


U A AaUE oor 
THE BES La H WASH for 
CLEANSING PRESERVING and SRAUTIFLING ZING the TEETH, 


anc STRENGTHENING the GUMS, and giving a SWEET FRA- 
GRANCE to the prone 
y 
DELLUC & CO., 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 











L o's. BAS 
ELLU a BaD 


MUTUAL INSORANOB OOMPANY, 
“" tasurance Buildings, 

49 Wail Street. 

INCORPORATED 1841, 


CAPITAL & ASSETS, $1,614,540 78. 


This C y ha added to its previous assets a 
paid-up cash capital of ‘000, rand subscription notes in advance 
of premiums of $300,000, continues to issue Policies of insurance 
against Marine and Inland savigation Risks. No Fire Risk dis- 
connected from Marine taken by the Company. 
titled to participate in the profits, 











Dealers are en- 


MOSES EH. @ 
JVOHN-P. PAULISON, 
ISAAC H. WALKER, 


DOBBINS’ 
ELECTRIC SOAP, 


SAVES TIME, 
SAVES LABOR, 
SAVES MONEY, 


SAVES WOMEN. 
IT WILL NOT HARM THE MOST DELICATE FABRIC. 
It is a great 


DOMESTIC BLESSINC. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS, 
DELAPIERRE, KEiTH & Co.,, 
No, 2 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 


0g 
a 
Secretary. 

May 1, 1867. 








GROCERS KEEP IT. 








For sale by all Druggists. 
J SLATE o=,* ’ 


(LATE OF NO. 2 CORTLAND STREET. 
FASHIONABLE 





N. E. Corner of Reade Street, 
Makes to order and keeps ou hand a fine ‘assortment of Boots 








and shoes of his own manufacture; also, Imported . 
Bend Sole Leather, Cricket and Base Ball at reason- 
able — 
ber ORACE WATERS GRAND. UARE 
and Upright PIAN 08, MELODEONS, and GAB OR 
GANS, wh: wiped ae arg: Edin amet ts 
Monthly paymen ved for the same. Second-| Pianos at 
= be) to Ly — Octave Piano, $275 
Ay MA, 481 Broadway. Cash pei’ for second 
hand os. Pianos tuned and oad "ZORA WATERS, 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 
JOSEPH Or Descriptive 
TRADE MAREK: GILLOTT Name and Desig- 
WARRANTED, nating Namoer 


The well known ORIGINAL and POPULAR Numbers, 

30 ees 8 von Seas 
_ been assumed b; poe we desire to caution the 
in respect to K FOR GILLOTT’S. 


—An aot le, skal by the 8a) e 
cAuTion! ao ian wie grate St — Cast 
against the use by others the NUMBER eR 308° 
Hawry Owsn, JOSEPH GLLLOTT & 8ON8, 

98 John se.. N. ¥.' 


Sole Agent . 
HOLLOWAY’s PILLS AND OINTMENT.— 
poem —The days of “brilliant o ions”’ are no more, The 
Lolloway’s a paren cae necessity 
a ly brapereen e ot the it. 

e been cured of cancer in the Ren 4 














special notice to the fact that our V: Street 
gpa Non Blend 8 Veney/treet—tanax Deva eonaa 


“¢ 
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No. 635 Broadway, New Werk. 
a CAUTION. 
sing protecting public 
and dangerous imitation offered to them under.a. 
ha Pes Aon them to closely observe that they 
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FINANCIAL. 





’) |) | 
SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


UNDER SPECIAL CHARTER FROM THIS STATE 
FOR THE 


SAFE KEEPING 
VALUABLES, 


Government Bonds, Coin, SilverPlate, Jewelry 
Wills during life of maker, Cash Boxes, and 
any Securities or Valuable Papers. Also for 
RENTING SMALL SAFES 
ON SATISFACTORY INTRODUCTION, 

AT ¢20 TO $45 PER ANNUM, 

Lessee having exclusive access, and oaly singly, and then only 
with a safe-keeper, 

TO ITs 
BURCLAR-PROOF VAULTS, 
UNDER ARMED WATCH, DAY AND NIGHT. 
Private desks for lessees—Separate apartment for Ladies. 

IN THE 
ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
142 & 146 BROADWAY;,: 

CORNER LIBERTY STREET. 
FRANCIS HN. JENKS, President. 
FRED’K FOSTER, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
No. 48 Wall Street, Cor, William, 


Capital and Surplus, - $2,000,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Co 
and is ‘euthorised to act as guardian or receiver ported rp 


Interest Allowed on Deposits 


Which may be Made and Withdrawn at any 
time, and will be entitled te Interest 
for the whole time they may re- 
main with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators or Trustees of Es' and females 
unaccustomed to the transaction of business, as well as Religious 
and Benevolent Institutions, will find this Company a convenient 
depository for money. 





TRUSTEES: 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 


PreTeR Cooper, Epwiy D. Morean, 

D. H. ARNOLD, {Ciinton GILBERT, 

Royal PHELPS, Joun Jacos Astor, Jr., 
Joun J. Cisco, DanteL D. Lorp, 

Dante 8. MILLER, Epwarp Jongs, 

James SUYDAM, WriuiaM H. Macy, 
THomas SLOCOMB, Gzorce T. ADEE, 
SHEPHERD KNaPP, SLOAN, 

Joun J. PHELPS, James Low, 

B. F. WHEsLWRIGHT, Cyrus 

Cuar.es E. Brut, Wx. 8. Herrman, Brooklyn, 
WituM Sam. NELson, wo, 
Wuson G. Hunt, CornNInG, Albany, 


Jas. 8. 
R. H. Watworrn, Saratoga. 
WILLIAM DARROW, Secretary. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO. 





TOURISTS’ HOTEL GUIDE FOR 1867. 
NEW YORK Rud 


Brevoort H. offman 
Clarendon Hotel, Everett House, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Revere House, Tremont House. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Continental Hotel, La Pierre House. 


. \CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Spencer House. 
CHIVAGO, ILL. 
Tremont House, 
8T. LOUIS, MO. 
Planter’s Hotel. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Biddle House, Russell House. 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 
St. Lawrence Hall, Ottawa Hotel. 
QUEBEC, oonem: 
Russell House, 8t. Louis Hotel. 
TORONTO, CANADA. 
Queen’s Hotel. 


HAMILTON, CANADA. 
Royal Hotel. 
LONDON, CANADA, 
Tecumseh House. 
OTTAWA, 
Russell House. 
WEST POINT, N.Y 
Cozzens Hotel. 
GORHAM, N. &. 
Glenn House. 
LONG BRANCH, N. J. 
Stetson House. 
PLATTSBURGH, N. Y. 

Fouguet’s Hotel. 
LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 
Fort Wm. Henry House. 

LAKE MAHOPAC, N. Y. 
Gregory’s Hotel. 


Qrarwen HOUSE, 
. LONG BRANCH, 
NEW JERSEY. 

This magnisomt summer Hotel will open for its second season 
on the 27! — Families who secure rooms for the months of 
June, July, and A it, a season of three months, will be taken 
at reduced rates. Applicatione for rooms made at the hotel at 
Long Branch, by person or letter. On every Tuesday and Thurs- 
day one of the pm pe can be seen at the Astor House, New 
York, between 12 and 1 o’clock. 

C. A. STETSON, Jr. & Cot 


ASTROLOGY, 
THE WORLD ASTONISHED 


AT THE WONDERFUL REVELATION 


MADE BY THE GREAT ASTROLOGIST 
MADAME H. A. PERRIGO, 
She reveals secrets no mortal ever knew. She restofes to hap- 
iness those who, from doleful events, catastrophes, crosses in 
aon loss of relations and friends, loss of money, &c., have be- 
come despondent. She brings together those long separated, 
fives information concerning absent friends or lovers, restores 
ost or stolen property, tells you the business you are best quali- 
fied to pursue and in what you will» most successful, causes 
speedy marriages and tells you the very day you will marry, gives 
you the name, likeness and characteristics of the person. She 
reads your very thoughts, and by her almost supernatural powers 
unveils the dark and hidden mysteries of thefuture. From the 
stars we see in the firmament—the malefic stars that overcome 
or predominate in the configuration—from the aspects and posi- 
sitions of the planets and the fixed stars in the heavens at the 
time of birth, she deduces the future destiny of man. Fail not 
to consult the greatest Astrologist on earth. It costs you but a 
trifle, and you may never again have so favourable an oppor- 
tunity. C Itation fee, with lik and all desired informa- 
tion, $1. Parties living at a distance can consult the Madame by 
mail with equal safety and satisfaction to themselves, as if in 
person. A full and explicit chart, written out, with all inquiries 
answered and likeness enclosed, sent by mail on receipt of price 
above mentioned. The strictest secresy will be maintained, and 
all correspondence returned or destroyed. References of the 
highest erder furnished those desiring them. Write plainly the 
day of the month and year in which you were born, Gatcsag a 
small lock of hair. 
Address, 


Sherman House, 











Mapame G. PERRIGO, 
P. O. Drawer 293, Burrao, N. Y. 


WHISKERS 
AND 
MOUSTACHE S! 
Forced to grow upon the smoothest face in three to five weeks by 
using Dr. SEVIGNE’S RESTAURATEUR CAPILLAIRE, the 
most wonderful discovery in modern science, 





and in an almost miraculous manner. It has been 

used by the elite of Paris and London with the most flattering suc- 
cess. Names purchasers wilt be registered, and if entire 
tisfacti is not given in every instance, the money will be 





Jossrn U. Orvis, President. Joun T. Hrix, Cashier 
NINTH NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
rnment Agency and Designated Depository of the U. 8. 
S63 BROADWAY. 


Cash Capital Paid in, $1,000,000. 


DIRECTORS: 
Groner A, FELLOWS, 


A. Vxse, Jr., Anprew J. Woop, 
Gores A. Wi0xs, Onas. ZESHEIMER, 
Barnet L, SoLomon, J. O. Wurrenovuse, 

Josmrx U. Orvis. 


the accounts of Ban’ 
vas Sompanee Merson men eer 
with 434, and ti,J00 with 45¢ per cent. dtponit. —eé 
UNITED STATES FRACTIONAL CURRENCY. 


Delivered at bank free of charge in sums not less than 
$1,000. COIN delivered tree on sree-eent locas one, snes ee 
Ber em 


Pig Catlentton mate on the meet srrownhie terns. 


cheerfully refunded. Price by mail, sedled and postpaid, $1. 
Deseriptive lars and testi jals mailed free. Address BER. 
GER, Saurt 8 & CO., Chemists, No, 285 River Street, Troy,N.Y. 
Sole Agents for the United States. 


BEAUTY! 
Auburn, Golden: Flaxen and Silken Ourls, 

PRODUCED by the use of Prof. DE BREUX’ FRISER LE 
CHEVEUX. One application warranted to curl the most straight 
aud most stubborn hair of either sex into wavy ringlets, or pears 

massive curls, Has been used bythe fashionables of Paris an 
results. Does no injury to the 
tpaid $1. Descriptive Circu- 
mailed CHUTTS & CO., Chemists, 
No. 285 River 8t., Troy, N. Y., Sole agent for the United States, 


EXCELSIOR ! EXCELSIOR! ! 
. OCOHASTELLAR'S 
Hair Exterminator! 
For Removing Superfiuous Hair. 


To the ladies especially, this invaluable depilatory reeommends 
iteelf as being an cimost indispensable article to female beauty, is 
ied, but acts directly 














easil 1 a it bi the skin, 
on le. itis ne a poet mes superfluous hairfrom| 16 “ “ “ for one year, standing unchanged. 
low foreheads, or bn aig. part of e body, commends, woes —. 

radical, same, lea e 8! m Money may be transmitted 
— few This is the only article the , and is PA. - bby x5 Mak of the Oflee ebeptameniansanticst ch 
Sey ae pene — existence, Price 70 conte Per | Sav” THE Anion is served by carriers at the residence of subseri- 
order, by mn bers in the cities of New York and Brooklyn. 

BERGER, SCHUTTS 9 Chemists WILLIAM H. MORRELL, Proprietor 
| 285 River 8t:, Troy, M. ¥. y i li FO 4 


upon the I 





oa 





What are the Effects of 
TARRANT’S - : 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 
This is tion which the ux right 
has also a Tight to ‘expect @ can scrughtiorward and tatu ~ 
tory reply. The answer shall be given and squarely, trom 
the p testi of th who have used the 
These ~ tea jes declare their 
_ — » over own signatures, 
tenets relieve in on, 
Allay the s toms of fever, 
| ape the iow of ; bil 
every species 0} 
Frsgulle % 
] 


. 





nervous 6) item, 
Promote healt: thes 
mo} ration. 
the rot rheu 





And corrects promptly and without necessitating any interrup- 


tion of the o avocations of life, all those 
of the body whi LE neglected tye ay 4 ry 4 


—— . a — 
ose who have tested the vopesstion f thei: 

in the cases of their friends, oe course the best judges Cs) its 
merits, and the above summary is simply a condensation ofa 
portion a their testimony, covering a period of about twenty- 
three y 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 

TARRANT & oo., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. ¥. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 





Cocoai 
the Mair, 
KALLISTON FOR THE 


HANDKERCHIEF, 
CoLocrs WarTER, 
OxtsntaL Toorsa 

Wasi, aND 
Wartcome’s Remn- 

DY FOR ASTHMA. 





large and constantly increasing sale, sustaining the opinion of the 
judges that they are unrivalled. 


For sale by druggists and dealers everywhere. 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 
SoLz Proprietors, 
27 CENTRAL STREET, BOSTON, 


aND 
802 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Metropolitan Hotel Building. 


Albion, 


A rey Rome a roy Sean, Moning te 
NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE, 


This old established and popular Periodical pplied 
the public at the rate of 5 ae 
Six Dollars per annum, or 13 Cents Weekly. 
N.B.—The Selection of any “ALBION” Engraving 
Free, for payment of 1 Year's Subscription in ad- 

Vance. 





LIST OF ALBION ENGRAVINGS: 


Ma 

Kuient’s LO N 4 
BUCKLER’s 8T. PAUL’8, LONDON, 
or GENL. HAVELOCK 

Huxuine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPERANCE 80C’Y 
THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanield’s Picture, 

Waxpusroupr’s MARY OF SCOTS, 





R PAss. ~ 

WanpusrorDg’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, - 
Wiuerms’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 
Wanpzsrorpa’s DR. KANE. 
The Falls of Niagara, from an original drawing made 

for the ALBION. 

Any of the above can be safely forwarded by Mail or Express, 
on a paste board roller. Price $2 each. 


CLUB TERMS.—8TRICTLY IN ADVANCE: 
THRER $15—with Albion 
Hire Gorn GO en wacnemuene, 
an 7 
Twenty Copiss, with Engraving each Subscri! 
ond ta cain Dont of Gee dinitet Set atone fakoertyen, 





ADVERTISING RATES: 
2% Cents per line, single insertion. 
20 “ “ over one and under three months. 


20 Fk Bow, X.Y, 





got, 








be aed 


_— - 





